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For speed, typing ease, for better business letters, choose the Underwood Typewriter. 


Underwood 


Types Better Letters! 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, One Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Sales and Service Everywhere 
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TODAY’S EMERGENCIES 


The worker who produces more is the wanted 
worker, now and always. To do that, he must be 
rid of old-style techniques that slow his effective- 
ness. There’s where Ditto fits perfectly. Right now 
business is reaching more than ever for the speed 
and simplicity of Ditto’s errorless routines. And 
so, also, business training must include Ditto—as 
naturally and logically as typewriter or adding 
machine instructions. Get free Ditto idea-literature. 
It adds to, and parallels, all you’re doing now! 


A Student Inspiration, Too 
When students are introduced to Ditto routines— 
payroll, accounting, credit, control—the whole 
realm and interrelation of business opens to them 
—an inspiration to learn and understand and use 
all the subjects your school teaches. Ask for infor- 
mative Ditto instruction manuals! 


THESE INFORMATIVE DITTO 
METHODS MONOGRAPHS... 
"Copies, Their Place in Business,” 
and "A New Trend in Account- 
ing.”’ Every business instructor 


should have them—they make 
illuminating class books. 
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LIQUID OR GELATIN 
TYPE DUPLICATORS 


Ditto duplicators are priced from 
$3.95; every school and teacher 
canhave Ditto benefits. Illustrated: 
Self-feeding Ditto R-5 for paper 
up to 9” by 14”. Prints anything 
typed, written or drawn, 1 to 8 
colors at once, 50 to 75 copies 
per minute. $99.50 with 12 Ditto 
films. Because Ditto leads, Ditto 
offers both gelatin and liquid type 
duplicators, 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF 


0. 
pyRCHASE ORDER 


VERTISING 
REPORT 


DITTO, Inc., 2258 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 
( ) Send me “Copies, Their Place in Business.” 
( ) ‘A New Trend in Accounting.” 
( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. 
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Miss Margaret Hamma, who re- 
cently established new World's Pro- 
fessional and Amateur Records on 
an IBM Electromatic Typewriter. 


By setting a new World's Professional Typing Record on the 
IBM Electromatic Typewriter of 149 net words per minute for 
one hour according to official International Commercial Schools 
Contest rules, Miss Margaret Hamma and her IBM Electro- 
matic have raised world-wide standards of typing to even 
higher levels of speed, appearance and accuracy. 

With our Industries fighting the battle of production, and 
with each minute vital, the record-smashing achievements of 


Miss Hamma and the IBM Electromatic Typewriter are most 
timely. Here are real contributions towards speeding up and 
increasing the all-around efficiency of business correspond- 
ence, so important in practically every phase of our indus- 
tries’ defense effort. 

For students, teachers and business men Electromatic means 
maximum typing production. For complete information address 
our general offices, 590 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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TION 


Before any picce of production 
equipment is, purchased —before a 
single wheel turns—there must be 
hours and hours of paper work by 
executives, engineers and depart- 
ment heads. 

So—thank the office force as well 
as your shop chief if you're meet- 
ing production schedules, With the 
ever-increasing complexities of de- 
fense work, management has one 
tough job. 

Yes—thank them. Recognize their 
accomplishments, raise their 
salarigs, work ‘em overtime — but 
for America’s sake, don’t handcuff 
them! Give them the tools needed 
vw avoid confusion—to keep ahead 


EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


of shop output. Give them extra of- 
fice equipment—telephones, adding 
machines, and Ediphones. These 
are tools of defense just as much as 
lathes, drill presses and forges. 

Thousands of executives are add- 
ing an hour (or more ) a day to their 
capacity —through the efficiency of 
Ediphone Voice Writing. Multiply 
that hour by the vast number of 
Ediphone users and their secre- 
taries, and youll recognize one 
sizable coutribution to defense in 
man-hours 

Get the complete story ou Edi- 
phone as a defense tool — phone 
Ediphone (your city) or write 
Dept. T10, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, N. J. Or—Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada, Ltd.,610 Bav St., 
Toronto. 


THE CURRENT 


EDIPHONE 
ADVERTISEMENT 


National Defense wants your students trained, The 
need for Ediphone secretaries is acute! Write for 
details of the complete course—" Ediphone Voie 
and Integrated Studies” —Depr. Jil 
Ps — Inc., West Orange, New Jersey or Thomas 

- Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto. 
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The Human Side of Sight Protection 


What part does seeing play in pupil progress? 

Anextensive survey of school children shows 
that 85% of those retarded in studies or re- 
peating grades had defective vision. 

And in schools where adequate attention 
has been given to eyesight, failures have been 
reduced as much as 20%! 

One big step schools can take toward easing 
the task of seeing is to standardize on the 
Mimeograph duplicator and Mimeograph 


Mimeograph 
duplicator 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. D-1141 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
Send me a free copy of the folder checked: 


brand supplies in producing the duplicated 
classroom materials so essential to modern 
teaching methods. Tests with the Luckiesh- 
Moss Visibility Meter have shown that copies 
produced by Mimeograph duplication meet 
sight-protecting standards long set for school 
textbooks. 


You can help reduce effort, strain, and fail- 
ure by improving classroom reading materials 
with Mimeograph equipment. For details, call 
the Mimeograph distributor in your commu- 
nity, or write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


FREE! Check up on the duplicated materials now 
being used in your schools. See if they come up to 
accepted visibility standards. Send 

the coupon for your free copy of 

The Visibility Yardstick. me 


VISIBLUTY 
YARDSTICK 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, regis- 
tered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


Visibility 
Yardstick 


The All-Purpose Dupli- 
cator for Schools 
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Today most offices are working 
under pressure. Busy executives 
rely more than ever on Dictaphone 
... and Dictaphone-trained secre- 
taries... to help them keep pace 
with accelerated schedules, to help 
prevent bottlenecks and work jams 
all through their organizations. 


Dictaphone secretaries enlist for defense 


ODAY, with business men hard pushed to keep up 
with vital defense orders and sending out many an 
S.O.S. for capable Dictaphone secretaries, you can make ~ 
your school an integral part of America’s great defense | 


program. 

Train your students quickly and thoroughly with the 
Dictaphone Business Practice Course. The Dictaphone 
Certificate of Proficiency, awarded upon graduation, 
enables them to step into important posts with the conf- 
dence of seasoned veterans. Write now for full details. 
No obligation, of course. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


Educational Division 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


° e ° The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporatio: 
The modern Secretary is Dictaphone-trained Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is applied. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Business Education 


“It will be your function to bear that in mind and to conduct, 
in so far as you are able, a campaign for simplification and 
standardization from the consumer angle because the indus- 
trialist has difficulty in embarking on such a a campaign unless 
there is consumer understanding and acceptance of such a pro- 
gram. By and large, that has had the reverse of consumer 
acceptance. . In many cases it has been because of the some- 
what perverted genius of various members of the advertising 
fraternity who have made this country gadget-conscious in a 
way that no nation has ever been. Nevertheless, someone has 
to take the lead in reversing this trend. It can be the [Ameri- 
can teacher]. 

“It will be desirable to stimulate consumption in certain lines. 
For example, there is not likely to be any general shortage of 
food in this country, and it will probably be desirable to direct 
increased purchasing power more into the food line... . 

“The abolition of installment sales is probably too much to 
hope for. But a provision that no automobile may be bought 
for less than one-third down or on credit for longer than one 
year ought not to be asking too much. That, in turn, would 
keep people with no sales resistance from getting into a position 
where they cannot feed or clothe themselves adequately.” 


The above is the excellent advice given teachers of 
home economics by Clifton M. Utley, Director of the 
Chicago Council on Foreign Relations.t The advice is 
so significant for teachers of business education that we 
here give the pertinent parts of his presentation. 

In regard to our participation in the European con- 
flict, Utley presents the following realistic judgment : 


“To overcome [the] lead which Germany has, it will be neces- 
sary ultimately for this country to spend between 35 to 40 
billion dollars a year on war efforts. Germany in the 
present year together with her conquered nations, who perforce 
work for her, is probably spending somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 35 or more likely, 40 billion dollars on the war. Also, 
it is unlikely that our side would be able to defeat Germany 
in a war of machines with an expenditure of less than fifty per 
cent more than Germany is spending... . 

“That being so, the Allies must think in terms of spending 
something near 60 billion dollars a year to win. Competent 
economists reckon that the limit of British expenditure will 
probably be about 20 billion dollars a year; and that leaves 40 
billion dollars, possibly a few billion less, from this country. 

“Can we spend 40 billion dollars a year on the defense effort, 
if need be? We can. But it means a fundamental alteration of 
consumption, a diminuation of consumption in every way; it 
means a reallocation and redirection of purchasing power, "in 
the bringing about of which [teachers] can play a tremendous 
part in connection with whatever purchasing power is not 
siphoned off by taxation, by voluntary or obligatory borrow- 
ing. 

“Out of 75 billion dollars [total income] we spent [last year] 
6 billion for national defense. Not all of the remaining 69 
billion was for consumption, But take an income of 95 
billion a year, which we may attain, and assume that we spend 
40 billion on national defense; that would leave about 55 billion 
dollars for all purposes other than defense, of which consump- 
tion goods would be the largest but by no means the only 
charge. Compare the 69 billion available last year with 55 
billion when our defense spending achieves the rate necessary 
to carry out our national policy, and the result is a curtailment 
in consumption by at least 14 billion dollars. 

That doesn’t mean we will have less to consume than in 
1932 and 1933 but that we will have a lot less to consume than 
in recent years. It also means that if this task is to be per- 
formed, it cannot be performed concurrently with the policy of 
giving ever-increasing numbers of persons ever-increasing 
claims on general purchasing power, because if people, through 
salary increases, increase their demand for goods, they will bid 
eat the government. The government will not get the 


1 Clifton M. Utley, “America in a World at War,” Journal of Home 
Economics, XXX No. 3 (October), pp. 521-528. Quoted with permission. 
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in a World at War 


“In one way or another, purchasing power in the hands of 
the consumer must, if we are to do this job, not only be stopped 
from increasing—it must be absolutely cut down. It can be 
done by taxation, borrowing, hortatorical means, certain fiats 
or government controls of one sort or another; or it can be done 
by a combination of all of them; or it can be done by out-and- 
out inflation. Not, of course, the printing-press type of infla- 
tion. You will never get that in this country because people are 
too much aware of that. You get a different kind that the 
people are not so aware of. The country as a whole is against 
inflation, but at present it is in favor of many of the things 
which produce inflation. That contradiction must be gotten rid 
of and more understanding must be created if this job is to be 
done without fairly drastic inflation. 


“I am not arguing that the government will not get the 
money. I am convinced that it will get it by one means or 
another; and if by no other, it will get it by inflation. That 
seems to me the worst way of getting it, for the simple reason 
that it offers you no chance whatsoever to control the incidence 
of the sacrifices made or even to equalize them—the burden will 
probably fall on the classes of our population least able to 
bear it. 

“Tf you use taxation, borrowing, and the other things instead 
of inflation you may plan unwisely, but at least you have a 
chance to distribute the sacrifice as equitably as possible. If 
you let them go and force inflation, then you have no chance 
to plan. 

“In consequence, I believe that when Congress is debating 
whether you should have a higher income tax or sales tax, the 
debate should not be whether we should have income or sales 
taxes but that we should instantly and immediately have both. 
I would support that for the very reason for which under ordi- 
nary circumstances I should most bitterly oppose a sales tax; 
namely, that the sales tax is the most violent weapon for cutting 
down consumption in the masses of the population, which is the 
last thing you want in ordinary times. But it is one of the 
first things you want now... . 

“T believe, for example, that persons in my general income 
group should start by paying an income tax of 30 per cent a 
year, and more if necessary. We could still live. But when 
all that is done, it will still be necessary to curtail consumption 
broadly in the country; and this should . a by ruthless 
taxation and by borrowing—voluntary and, if necessary, com- 
pulsory—as now in Britain. 

“There is a further thing that needs to be done. Since it will 
not be possible to soak up through taxation, borrowing, or any- 
thing else all the additional purchasing power that is inevitably 
distributed in a time of increased demands for goods and serv- 
ices, it will thereupon become necessary—and this is the par- 
ticular responsibility of groups such as this one—to redirect 
wisely the use of what residual purchasing power remains in 
consumers’ hands, so that its use will not interfere with national 
defense. Buying certain goods will directly impede national 
defense once we get full utilization of men and resources and 
machines, whereas buying other goods will be less of an im- 
pediment. 

“T cannot say which goods we will ultimately want to avoid 
demanding. I believe that studies in that field should be one of 
the functions of this organization because one of your chief 
businesses is the direction of consumer purchasing power, and 
you probably have more ability to redirect it in social terms, 
desirable for national defense, than any other group in the 
country. It is, therefore, your function to study what should 
be done... . 

“If we do these things I have suggested, if the government 
does them, the production effort can succeed and without per- 
manently or even transiently imperiling the fundamentals of 
our standards of living, our health, and morale; but of course 
there will be a great impairment of what one might call our 
gadget standard of living in this country. I like gadgets too, 
but you can sacrifice a number of them without great perma- 
nent impairment of your well-being.” 


(Continued on page 22) 
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“Miss Jones, my secretary 
will have a good deal of 


figure work to do.” 


MONROE EDUCATOR...a stepping-stone to better jobs 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


Educational Department, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


“I had a complete calculating 
machine course in school, I’m 
not afraid of figure work.” 


fet 


Texnx what it means to a Secretary to handle 
her bosses’ confidential figures as well as his typing. 
It gives her a firm added hold on her job, and also 
enables her to get a picture of the business that she 
could get in no other way. Calculating machine 
operation is becoming a recognized part of secre 
tarial practice training in schools all over the 


country. 

The Monroe Educator is a regular Monroe 
Adding-Calculator made specially for schools, and 
sold to schools only at prices to fit school budgets. 
Call your nearest Monroe Branch or write our 
Educational Department for complete information 
about the Educator and the Monroe Office 
Practice Courses. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT 
ND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Striking Contrast 


Not so long ago one of the great auto- 
mobile manufacturing companies 
nounced a “6% plan” for buying automo- 
piles. This plan was very simple. Six 
per cent of the unpaid balance at time 
of purchase was added to that balance 
and the sum divided by the number of 
months allowed to complete the payments 
to get the amount to be paid each month 
during the term. 

Immediately dealers soaped a_ large 
“6%” on their show windows and other- 
wise began to advertise this “6% plan.” 
Naturally prospective buyers interpreted 
this plan to mean that henceforth 6 per 
cent interest would be charged on all 
deferred payments. 

Of course every commercial teacher 
knows how misleading this advertisement 
was. Consumers could do little about it, 
but the bankers did much since it tended 
to draw away from them business which 
they regarded as _ legitimately theirs. 
They called upon the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to force automobile manufactur- 
ers to discontinue this intentionally or 
unintentionally deceitful practice. Ac- 
cordingly an order to discontinue what 
was called “misleading advertising” was 
issued and, as is the usual practice, an 
appeal was finally taken from this order 
to the Supreme Court. This was away 
back in 1936—at least the original appeal 
was that far back. A few days ago the 
United States Supreme Court upheld the 
Circuit Court decision to the effect that 
the company had no right to a review of 
the Federal Trade Commission’s order. 
So I assume the matter is now closed. 

What a shame it is that any great 
manufacturer should fight an order of 
this kind all the way through the United 
States Supreme Court when, as a matter 
of fact, all that was intended was to 
require that an honest, forthright state- 
ment of the company’s financing plan 
should be made for the public benefit 
and to avoid misleading prospective buy- 
ers. It is this sort of thing that has 
raised doubt in the minds of a great 
many people as to the inherent soundness 
and integrity of our present economic 
system of free enterprise. The great 
danger does not lie in the fact that this 
economic system is inferior to any other 
system, but in the fact that such subtle 
dishonesties, real or apparent, as the “6% 
plan” announcement tend to undermine 
public faith in this system under which 
America has grown great. 

It is the business of every commercial 
teacher to lose no opportunity to instill 
into the mind of every commercial stu- 
dent a clear awareness of the need for a 
higher degree of integrity in the conduct 
of business enterprises. It is difficult to 
Overestimate the value to society that 
would accrue from instruction, consci- 
entiously and competently given, with this 
end in view. 
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In the same paper with the announce- 
ment that the Uniited States Supreme 
Court had upheld the decision against the 
automobile manutacturer I find an ad- 
vertisement of a great retail store in 
Boston which might be called the “lament 
of the advertising department.” These 
words and expressions are forbidden in 
that advertising department: “the best,” 
“lowest prices ever,” “can’t get more” of 
a certain article, “washable,” “you save,” 
and “unusual.”” At least these words and 
expressions may not be used unless they 
are proven to be absolutely true. As the 
management points out, “ever” is a long 
time. How do we know that we “can’t get 
more” of a certain article? The future 
may disprove it. Are you sure that this 
cloth is “washable’? Has a_ chemist 
proven this to be true? How can you tel! 
that this purchase will enable you to 
“save” until comparison shoppers start 
“Shopping”? Of course, occasionally 


something is “unusual,” but this word 
must be reserved for the real thing. 

This is a refreshing attitude on the part 
of one company. I have reason to be- 
lieve that it is absolutely true, not only 
from careful study of its advertisements 
but from personal knowledge of, and 
acquaintance with, the management. 
Wouldn’t it be a good plan for teachers 
of consumer education to look about for 
more such evidence of integrity in busi- 
ness management and make sure that they 
do not use so many evidences of dis- 
honesty as to leave the impression that all 
business is dishonest? 

The technical skill subjects are entitled 
to their share of attention. They are of 
inestimable value to a great many stu- 
dents. But their value undoubtedly can 
be enhanced greatly by giving more at- 
tention to background business subjects 
which are calculated to lay the basis for 
advancement in business and to present 
sound principles practices which 
should underlie all business management. 

It is no more desirable to paint busi- 
ness as all “lily white” than it is to per- 
sist in showing it as always being “kettle 
black.” If we stick to principles, illus- 
trated by sound practice, we are likely to 
leave in the minds of youth points of 
view that will tend to insure a steady 
stream of public spirited, consumer con- 
scious, if not wholly altruistic, novices 
into the field of business. Again I repeat 
that there can be no real exaggeration of 
the benefits of such teaching. 

A tremendous responsibility rests upon 
the shoulders of business educators—a 
responsibility which, though long recog- 
nized, has never been fully met. 


Are You Too Cocky? 


In the September number of the Jour- 
nal at page 32 will be found the ingredi- 
ents of a 100 per cent business teacher 
according to specifications by Professor 
E. W. Atkinson. This “self-rating chart” 
is presented “to keep young teachers from 
getting too cocky.” But young people, 
cheer up! “You can reach 100 per cent 
rating 1f you plan carefully over the next 
few years.” Here’s how you do it, by 
steps; but the professional path you make 
may be of the zig-zag variety rather than 
that of the proverbial ‘“straight-and-nar- 
row.” 

Get yourself a complete professional 
library. Take or teach graduate courses 
in your spare time. Get yourself elected 
an officer of two or three educational 
associations. Organize or take over and 
run some major school activity. Run 
for president of Rotary or Kiwanis, and 
win. Write a textbook or see through 
a major piece of research. Get yourself 
at least four years of business experience. 
Teach and supervise from seven to ten 
years. Get a college (or better? still a 
university) teaching job. And above all 
else, get a doctor's degree. 

There you have it. Just as simple as 
that. And all you need is a “plan over 
the next few years.” Oh, yes, I suppose 
you have to make your plan work. 

At any rate you cannot fail to become 
(if you are not now) a 32 per cent busi- 
ness teacher. You can make that grade as 
follows: own a few books (sample copies 
will do) and subscribe for one magazine 
(a free house-organ will answer); have 
fun on your vacations; join one or two 
associations (you'll have to anyway) ; 
join up for one school activity (you can’t 
escape faculty membership) ; join an out- 
side organization (you probably belong to 


a church or a bridge club) ; write a paper 
for a meeting (it will be published); get 
six months’ business experience (perhaps 
you have worked in dad’s grocery store) ; 
teach a couple of years (you should hold 
out that long); be sure that one of the 
two years is in a junior or senior high 
school (a business school will not do) ; 
and get a Bachelor’s degree (certification 
plans require it). Thus you can’t miss 
being a 32 per cent teacher, and that 
should be some comfort. 

At least you don’t have to read your 
magazine and books; or spend hot sum- 
mers in stuffy classrooms; or go to con- 
ventions; or practice what you preach in 
that published paper; or hunt around for 
business experience that is in line with 
your teaching; or wait until retirement 
age approaches before you arrive; or get 
to be good enough to supervise; or teach 
anywhere except in a high school; or even 
make sure that your Bachelor’s degree 
comes out of the commerce field. 

No questions are asked as to your suc- 
cess in the classroom; or how Johnny 
and Mary respond to your feeble efforts; 
or whether you know your subject; or in 
what percentile group you stood in col- 
lege; or whether or not your I.Q. is in- 
tact; or what constructive achievements 
are to your credit; or what kind of a per- 
son you are; or how your trainees per- 
form on their jobs; or even whether or 
not they get jobs at all. Really what it 
adds up to is this: Be a course taker, a 
joiner, a climber, an articulate person, and 
a job holder if you would achieve a pro- 
fessional rating of 32 per cent or better— 
and it’s a safe bet your score will be 
better according to this self-rating chart. 

Young teachers, ‘don’t let this chart 
make you “too cocky.” 
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Burroughs offers 
this-new text for 
machine practice 
courses ..... 


and a new low-priced 
adding-bookkeeping 
machine for school use 


This new Burroughs combination machine is students will improve their opportunities for 
typical of the bookkeeping machines which employment. The low price of the machine will 
predominate in business. Of equal interest isthe permit any school to provide adequately for 
new Burroughs practice text recently published. classroom requirements. 

This text develops mechanized office practice, 
short-cut adding methods and commercial and 


bank bookkeeping—all integrated for courses 
of various lengths. The wide range of practical _ BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


office skills thus made available to business 6896 Second Avenue ° Detroit, Michigan 


For complete information, telephone the local 


Burroughs office, or write direct. 
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State Certification of Teachers of 
Business Education 


HE certification of teachers is a 

matter of current interest in pub- 
lic secondary education, The Ameri- 
can Council on Teacher Education, 
through its Commission on Teacher 
Education, has been making a five- 
year study of the problem of teacher 
training. For several years, the 
North Central Association of Sec- 
ondary Schools and Colleges has been 
studying the academic preparation of 
secondary school teachers. sub- 
committee of this Association was ap- 
pointed in April, 1938, to study 
teacher certification. This sub-com- 
mittee has completed a year’s study 
which included a series of six re- 
gional conferences. A tentative re- 
port of the findings of these confer- 
ences has been made available in 
pamphlet form.’ 

Several states, such as Iowa, Wis- 
consin, and Arizona, have only re- 
cently adopted new teacher certifica- 
tion codes. Others, including Indiana, 
are preparing to revise their existing 
regulations. The laying down of 
principles and the prescribing of 
minimum requirements for teacher 
training in each subject matter field 
is a most difficult task. Obviously, 
the teachers in the field of business 
education will do well to debate the 
issue as it concerns business educa- 
tion in order that maximum assist- 
ance can be given the various boards 
and commissions which may come 
seeking advice. 

Principles in Certification 

Before dealing directly with the 
academic requirements for certificates 
in business education, it is desirable 
to review some of the commonly ac- 
cepted principles which apply to the 
entire field of teacher preparation. 
The following are principles which 
have been agreed upon tentatively at 
the regional conferences of the North 
Central Association described above. 
Some of these principles have very 
definite implications in any plan pro- 
posed for departmental certification. 


Principles Generally Accepted 


1. There should be a single state certi- 
fying authority, issuing statewide certifi- 
cates, with provisions for reciprocity be- 
tween states. 


*The Commission on Teacher Education. A 
Brief Statement of Its Origin and Scope, Amer- 
man Council on Education, Washington, 1940. 
2A Study of Teacher Certification, Sub-com- 
Mittee_ on Teacher Certification and Accrediting 
Agencies, North Central Association of Sec. 
ondary Schools and Colleges, 1941. 

STbid., pp. 20-22. 
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by W. S. Barnhart 


Manual Training High School 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


2. Teacher education and certification 
programs should provide for broad, gen- 
eral education, professional education, and 
specialization. There should be oppor- 
tunity for reasonable experimentation. 

3. Teacher certificates should be limited 
in time and limited to well-defined areas. 
They should provide for a program of 
recertification which encourages continu- 
ous growth of teachers in service. 


There are other principles which 
may not receive such ready accept- 
ance, but which, if they are accepted, 
must definitely affect any final con- 


clusions. It is recommended that 
these principles should be applied in 
any teacher-training program. 


Principles Not Genera!ly Accepted 


4. Teachers should be licensed in broad, 
general areas. 

In the field of business education, for example, 
there is such a wide diversification of subject 
matter that it is hopeless to attempt to set up 
training requirements in specific fields, such as :n 
Filing, or in Comptometer, or in Retail Selling. 
A_ general license should be issued in business 
education with the employing school left to 
determine whether the teacher is properly quali- 
fied for the specific subject or combination of 
subjects to be taught. 

5. Teachers should be certified in two 
or even three subject groups or areas. 

In the code recently adopted in the State of 
Michigan, each teacher must be certified in three 
subject-matter fields, two of which must be in 
interdepartmental fields.* 

6. Teachers should be provided with a 
strong, general education. It is expected 
that a liberal professional training will be 
provided during the four-year course, 
with a minimal requirement in the various 
subject groups. The teacher will then be 
able in his graduate study to strengthen 
his preparation in his chosen teaching 
field. 

7. The teacher-training institution must 
be left free to conduct a reasonable pro- 
gram of experimentation. These institu- 


*C. O. Davis. New Teacher Certificate Stand- 
ards in Michigan. School and Society, LXI 
(April 6, 1940) 461-2, 


tions may exceed the minimum require- 
ments in setting up their own require- 
ments for majors and minors. They may 
not reduce the minimum requirements, 
except that they may have authority to 
validate certain types of training, such as 
in music or vocational skills and grant 
advanced standing on the basis of such 
validation. 


This means that teachers) who have mastered 
certain skills before entering college may not be 
required to re-study subject matter already 
learned, merely for the sake of complying with 
the letter of the certification code. 


8. It is recognized that education is not 
something which is static. It is impos- 
sible to predict what forms an evolving 
democratic society may assume. For that 
reason, the general and _ professional 
courses for teachers should not be pre- 
scribed too rigidly, but should be allowed 
to evolve with changing emphases in our 
society. Here again, a large measure of 
dependence must be placed upon the 
teacher-training institution to determine 
what specific subjects should be offered 
for the general and professional educa- 
tion of the teacher. 


Allotment of Subject-matter by 
Semester Hours 


Where 120 semester hours are re- 
quired for graduation from the four- 
year college course, it is reasonable to 
assume that approximately 24 to 30 
hours will be required in core, or 
general education. 

According to Principle 6 above, it 
is desirable that the bulk of the pro- 
fessional (Education) subjects be 
taken with the undergraduate work. 
This will leave the graduate work 
free for strengthening the teaching 
field. Present requirements in pro- 
fessional subjects in the various 
states, as reported by Frazier, range 
from nine semester hours in Georgia 
to twenty-five hours in Rhode Island. 
Alabama, Arizona, District of Colum- 
bia, and Texas each require twenty- 
four hours, Thirty-one states require 
Student Teaching and Observation, 
ranging, according to Frazier,® from 
two to six hours. The mode, in stu- 
dent teaching, is three hours, pre- 
scribed in thirteen states. Five states 
require six hours in student teach- 
ing. Apparently, therefore, it may 
be expected that some twenty to 
twenty-four hours must be allotted to 
professional subjects and student 
teaching. 

Deducting the 30 hours for general 
education, and the 24 hours for pro- 


5B. W. Frazier, Minimum Certification Re- 
quirements for Teachers, School Life, XVI 
(October, 1940), pp. 27-9. 

Tbhid., p. 28. 
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fessional education, from “the 120 
hours available, leaves approximately 
66 hours for the subject matter ma- 
jors and minors and special methods. 
But this must be divided to cover 
two, or perhaps three teaching fields. 
It is regrettable that such division 
must be made, but most of the argu- 
ments are favorable to certification 
in two or three teaching fields. Many 
teachers receive their first appoint- 
ments in small high schools where 
they must teach in two or three de- 
partments. The young teacher may 
not know in which teaching field his 
chief interest and ability lies—until 
after he has had a year or two of 
experience. Finally, the very nature 
of the teaching problem is such that 
a good purpose is served by avoiding 
too much specialization in the under- 
graduate work. Once the teacher has 
decided on his chosen teaching field, 
he can return to the college or uni- 
versity and specialize in the field of 
his choice. 


Specific Requirements in 
Business Education 


We are now ready to specify the 
number of hours and the specific sub- 
jects which will constitute the aca- 
demic requirement for the business 
education certificate. If approximate- 
ly sixty-six hours are available for 
three subject groups, it would seem 
that this will provide an average of 
twenty-two hours for each one. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
some subject areas, such as the phy- 
sical and natural sciences, have an 
exceedingly wide scatter of subject 
matter. This is true in the field of 
business education. Business courses 
range through the basic business, or 
social-business subjects, such as eco- 
nomics, business law, economic geog- 
raphy, business organization, business 
practice, junior business training, and 
advertising. They include computing 
and record-keeping subjects, such as 
business arithmetic, machine calcula- 
tion, bookkeeping, and related ma- 
chine operation. For communication 
in business, there is business corre- 
spondence, spelling, handwriting, 
shorthand, typewriting, office ma- 
chines, and seeretarial training, Fil- 
ing is growing in popularity as a de- 
sirable office training course. Finally, 
there is retail selling and various 
courses in the distributive fields, in- 


cluding related courses in consumer. 


education. 

By contrast, there are other teach- 
ing areas with very little diversifica- 
tion. Mathematics, for example, in- 
cludes only six to eight subjects in 
the high school curriculum, all of 
which the teacher has studied before 
he enters college. English and the 


language arts are basic subjects, both 
in high school and in college. With- 
out suggesting the number of hours 
which should be required for the 
training of teachers in each separate 
area, it is logical to suggest that the 
requirements should not be the same 
in every area. A higher number of 
hours should be required in those de- 
partments having the greatest diver- 
sification in subjects offered. 

We conclude, therefore, that a min- 
imum of thirty-six semester hours in 
business subjects should be required 
for a provisional business education 
certificate. This will enable the teach- 
er to qualify in two other fields which 
might have a minimum of fifteen 
hours each. Or, the teacher could 
qualify in other fields which require 
more than fifteen hours by applying 
courses prescribed for the core, or 
general education requirements. 


What Courses Shall be Prescribed? 


The requirements, insofar as they 
relate to the actual subjects to be 
studied, should be stated in very gen- 
eral terms. This invites the criticism 
that the student might take twelve 
courses of three hours each, all in 
different subjects. This does not 
necessarily follow, for the teacher- 
training institution can be trusted to 
enforce reasonable restrictions on 
majors and minors within the depart- 
ment. Furthermore, the adminis- 
trators in the employing school, as 
described in Principle 4 above, can 
be counted upon to see to it that the 
teacher who is employed has secured 
adequate preparation in the special- 
ized field where the vacancy exists. 

The selection of the subject matter 
is a cooperative undertaking in which 
at least four parties are interested: 
the state, the teacher-training institu- 
tion, the student, and the employing 
school. The student will know some- 
thing about teacher supply and de- 
mand. He will know whether he 
wishes to qualify for retail selling, 
machine calculation, filing, or short- 
hand, or none of these. Even if the 
state could prescribe in detail what 
courses, quantitatively, should be re- 
quired for each subject, it still would 
be unable to determine what content 
and what quality of instruction were 
being offered in these required 
courses. Indeed, it has done its duty 
when it establishes the broad frame- 


. work and leaves the rest to the other 


three parties in the undertaking, 
Because of the importance of 
bookkeeping in the secondary cur- 
riculum, the wording of the regula- 
tions should emphasize the need for 
accounting in the subject group. 
Shorthand and typewriting, likewise, 
are of such great importance that 


they should receive special mention, 

The field of stenography, especial- 
ly shorthand, is so different from that 
of computing and record keeping that 
there is no logical reason for com- 
bining them in one teaching certif- 
cate. It should be made possible, 
therefore, for a teacher to qualify 
for a business education certiticate 
which does not include shorthand, 
Because typewriting is so widel 
taught in secondary schools, ani be- 


~ cause of its utility value, it should be 


required of all business education 
students. 

For those who take shorthand and 
typewriting, the teacher-trainin, in- 
stitution should be allowed to use its 
own discretion in the matter of vali- 
dating training done in high schoo 
or in non-accredited institutions. This 
can be done in two ways: 1. by as 
signing the student to advanced 
standing on the basis of the high 
school transcript or other evidence oi 
work done; or, 2. through an actual 
achievement test conducted by the 
teacher-training institution. 


Statement of the Code for Busiiess 
Education Certification 


1. A provisional certificate in )usi- 
ness education shall be granted poi 
the satisfactory completion oj the 
following: Thirty-three senicster 
hours in economics and business ad- 
ministration, of which not less thai 
eight semester hours shall be in ac 
counting, eight hours in short/iand 
and four hours in typewriting; ani 
three semester hours in methods oj 
teaching in the general field or in 
some specific subject in the field. 

2. A provisional certificate in )usi- 
ness education, exclusive of siort- 
hand, shall be granted upon the sat- 
isfactory completion of the follow- 
ing: Thirty-three semester hours iv 
economics and business administra- 
tion, of which not less than twelve 
semester hours shall be in accounting, 
and four hours in typewriting; and 
three semester hours in methods oj 
teaching in the general field or iv 
some specific subject in the field. 

There is, of course, no magic in 4 
specified number of hours. To those 
who feel that the total requirement is 
too small, it can only be said that this 
is the concession which must be made 
to general and professional require: 
ments. To those who would protest 
the omission of specific requirements 
in other subjects, the total hours 
available is so small as to be negli- 
gible. After teaching for the required 
period of time on a provisional cer- 
tificate, the business education teacher 
should be able to specialize in his 
graduate work in any specific area 
which suits him. 
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Students Take Over a Sales Class 


by Walter Maxwell and His Classes 


North Phoenix High School 
Phoenix, Arizona 


HIS is the story of two classes in 

salesmanship at a gleaming new 
high school, North Phoenix High 
School, Phoenix, Arizona. Rather, 
this is two stories: the one by the 
teacher, and the other by the stu- 
dents. Some may decide that these 
accounts differ, both in emphasis and 
detail, but no apology is offered for 
any apparent neglect of censorship. 


As Told by ‘“‘Teacher”’ 


In February, 1941, the writer 
faced the prospect of teaching his 
first—and his school’s first—classes 
in salesmanship with anticipation— 
and misgivings. College and two 
years of casual business experience 
had instilled, besides a keen interest, 
a huge respect for the techniques by 
which Mr. A brings Mr. B to the 
conclusion that air conditioning is an 
investment in health and profits in- 
stead of a fad—and by which Mr. C 
convinces Mrs. D that knee-action 
davenports are much to be preferred 
to divans with floating power. 

Since our school, of about 1800 
students, is a considerable distance 
from shopping and business districts, 
and since the school has no student 
store or stand to offer pre-employ- 
ment experience in selling, plans had 
to be limited accordingly. Two ques- 
tions logically presented themselves : 

1. How can a salesmanship class, 
confined to a classroom, be effective 
in developing as much as possible of 
that something which is the joy of 
sales managers ? 

2. How can salesmanship be made 
to justify its vocational implications 
and also provide first-quality experi- 
ences for the majority of its students 
who will never employ salesmanship 
vocationally ? 

It may be seen that in its full im- 
plication the second question was 
primary. 

_Reading and observation had con- 
vinced the writer that most second- 
ary school offerings under the title 
of salesmanship were quite technical 
and theoretical. The problem, there- 
fore, was to find some set immediate 
objectives which would represent 
the common denominator for the 
varying interests and needs of stu- 
dents who would enroll for sales- 
manship. 

Personality, which in most high 
school curricula is a neglected, 
though potentially rich field of ex- 
perience, is a key element of sales- 
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‘Students sometimes have ideas, too.”’ 


manship. What could be of greater 
usefulness to a student anticipating 
a career in selling, or anything else, 
than some understanding of himself 
as a personality constantly modify- 
ing and, in turn, being modified by 
other personalities ? 

There came, in turn, the thought 
that the inter-personality flow, sales- 
manship in its application, has a 
greater likeness to an art or skill than 
to technical fields, and should be 
taught accordingly. However valu- 
able may be an individual’s theoreti- 
cal grasp of the world of things and 
personalities around him, he will de- 
velop the social skills (of which 
salesmanship partakes) only in the 
situations which stimulate the free 
play of these skills. Print and paper 
mastery of salesmanship are no as- 
surance of success in selling. 

On the basis of such reasoning, 
two prongs for the attack on sales- 
manship seemed to be indicated : 

1. A frontal attack was to be made 
on “personality building.” 

2. An “all-out” attempt was to be 
made to develop classroom situations 
in which profitable student and 
student-group activities would play 
dominant roles. 

In practice, the instructor made 
every effort to have each teaching 
method he employed contribute to 
both of these secondary objectives. 
From the first days of the semester, 
effort was made to enlist the stu- 
dent’s interest and to sharpen his 
realization that social skills can be 
developed only by actual, physical 
participation in group activities. 


Effort was made to capitalize on the 
average student’s interest in person- 
ality (to him, a personal magnetism 
which spells inevitable success), and 
to broaden his conception of a 
“good” personality. 

Borrowing heavily from experi- 
ence in speech instruction, an attempt 
was made to create a classroom at- 
mosphere in which the _ inhibited 
student could be gradually led to 
greater participation, and in which 
the aggressive student would not be 
tempted to “run away” with activi- 
ties. Nothing fundamentally new in 
theory or procedure was evolved in 
the salesmanship classes but a shift 
in emphasis was made: Emphasis 
was placed not upon what was done 
by the students, but upon what was 
done by the students. 

Most of the traditional subject 
matter for the course was covered; 
and a standard textbook was used. 
But even when the most conventional 
sort of class discussion was sched- 
uled, it was planned by students and 
led by students. 

But, why should a teacher do all 
the talking when students are so 
thoroughly capable of expressing 
themselves? Here is their uncen- 
sored account of their actions and re- 
actions in the self-guided salesman- 
ship class. 


As Told by the Students 


To begin with we think it is fair 
to list four points of fact as we see 
them: 

1. Students sometimes have ideas, 
too. 

2. There are lots of things that 
cannot be learned from a back seat. 

3. The old bromide about “learn- 
ing by doing” should be mentioned 
less and practiced more. 

4. Students will learn to accept re- 
sponsibility only by being given re- 
sponsibility. 

So we say: “Stop talking ‘Teach’,” 
and let your students learn. 


How it Started 


Now we'd like to tell you about 
our class, though we don’t pretend 
that it’s just the schoolroom for 
Utopia. 

It began like this: We had signed 
up for salesmanship. None of us 
knew quite what to expect. Our 
class first met on a bright Phoenix 
morning in February. 

The teacher explained that this 
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was the first class in salesmanship 
ever offered at our school dnd the 
first such class he had ever had, 
though he had always wanted a class 
in salesmanship. 

The class started on general dis- 
cussions of every-day psychology and 
personality, which, we soon found 
are all bound up with the job of 
selling yourself, your product, or 
anything else. In the meantime, the 
class, as individuals, was feeling its 
’ way around for some way to organ- 
ize. 

There were—and there have been 
—but two general rules on which our 
teacher insisted: (1) We must get 
started; (2) We must keep moving. 

These rules were to apply not only 
to getting the semester’s work started 
but to each day’s work as well. 

At the end of the first week we 
collected specific suggestions for the 
running of our class from each stu- 
dent. Most of the next week was 
spent in the process of 
organizing. 

There is no need to 
go over the trials of ~ 
our getting started. 
Let’s just say: We’ve 
had our troubles—but 
we've come a_ long 
way. 

Responsibility — for 
class projects was di- 
vided among various 
committees. Member- 
ship on committees 
was voluntary. Only a 
few did not belong to 
one of the commit- 
tees, yet only two or 
three were regular 
members of more than 
one. 

Most important is 
the program commit- 
tee, which has a chairman and 
a vice-chairman. Each week the 
chairman must make plans for the 
following week. This program, 
which is to include alternative sug- 
gestions made by class members out- 
side the committee, is mulled over on 
Monday morning as the class comes 
to decisions regarding its week’s 
work. The chairman may resign 
after doing any’ single worthwhile 
piece of work. The vice-chairman 
then becomes chairman and his, or 
her, successor is chosen by the com- 
mittee. 

Other regular committees are: 
Secretarial; correspondence;  edi- 
torial ; tests ; committee without port- 
folio. 

_ Each has its duties and organiza- 
tion. 


A Week’s Work 
A model schedule for a week’s 
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work has been adopted, but it is only 
tentative. However, the average’s 
week program will go something like 
this: 

Monday: 

(1) Organization of week’s work, pro- 
gram chairman in charge. 

(2) Balance of period usually spent in 
concluding any unfinished study, discus- 
sion, or demonstration from the previous 
week, 

(3) Assignments for week are posted. 
Tuesday: 

Day’s work conducted by two or three 
students who plan tests, discussions, dem- 
onstrations, or special exercises dealing 
with Salesmanship. Usually this comes 
as a follow-up on an assignment in the 
text-book. 

Wednesday: 

Much the same as Tuesday’s work with 
different student “experts” in charge. 
Thursday: 

The “Red” side of the room is pitted 
against the “Blue,” by the use of questions 
covering the past week’s work, written by 
the test committee. Scores are kept. from 
week to week, and a party hangs in the 
balance. 


Some Phoenix High School Students Demonstrate Sales Techniques 
For Their Classmates. 


Friday: 

An outside speaker appears before the 
class to give a short talk, answer ques- 
tions, and join in discussions. 

In an effort to find out what stu- 
dents thought of their work, each 
class member was asked to write an 
unsigned opinion of his class and its 
work. These were collected, thor- 
oughly shuffled, and then read aloud 
by students. The following will give 
some idea of how opinion ran among 
the 55 students who attended class 
on this day. 

11 per cent of the students expressed 
themselves as disliking our class. 

7.3 per cent expressed both favorable 
and unfavorable opinion. 

5.5 per cent did not turn in opinions. 

76.2 per cent expressed a liking for and, 
or, approved of the work of their class. 
Conclusion 

Well, teachers, now that we have 
gotten to our conclusion we are not 
just sure what it should be. We be- 


lieve we have made some points to 
argue for greater student participa- 
tion in class. 

We have expressed a point of 
view, a point of view which not even 
our own teacher entirely believes in, 
But, after all, we are all working 
toward the same goal, a better, more 
democratic education. 

We believe, many of us, that our 
‘lasses have made a_ good start 
toward this goal. And, incidentally, 
if anyone who reads this article 
would like to ask any questions, or 
get copies of such materials as we 
have, we shall be very glad to take 
care of all requests. Just send six 
cents in stamps to cover cost of miail- 
ing, as they say over the radio, to 
Salesmanship Classes, North P oe- 
nix High School, Phoenix, Arizona. 


The Teacher’s Conclusion 


The teacher, of course, musi al- 
ways have the last word. Though, 
in this case, he :sn't 
sure he wants it. It 
is usually embarras- 
sing to face the ques- 
tion: “Well, what was 
accomplished Put it 
is a fair question. 

It is difficult, 1f not 
foolhardy, to attempt 
to draw conclusions 
where one can apply 
no yardstick. Adinit- 
tedly, there is no valid 
method for measuring 
personality grow th. 
Early in the semester 
the California Test of 
Personality’ was taken 
by each student in the 
classes under discus- 
sion, but the test stim- 
ulated so much dis- 
cussion that it is 
probable that considerable student 
sophistication for this type of test 
was engendered ; results from a sec- 


_ond administration of this test would 


have been dubious. 

Throughout the course there was 
felt a need for more ideas, materials, 
and plans for activities than the in- 
structor could supply. Students who 
would frequently demonstrate great 
industry on demonstrations, adver- 
tising displays, correspondence, or 
activities for the class period, would 
“give up’ when the instructor was 
incapable of providing a clear picture 
of how the next step in their work 
might be accomplished. This was to 
be expected and will be remedied by 
further application and collection of 
materials by the instructor. 

_4 Louis P. Thorpe, Willis W. Clark and Ernest 


W. Tiegs, California Test of Personality, 10s 
Angeles: California Test Bureau, 1939. 


( Continued on page 18) 
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Standardization, Grading and 
Testing in Consumer Goods 


present writer’s interest in the 
problem of consumer values goes 
back to a few years ago when he 
first began to earn his own living. 
His family were washing milk bot- 
tles and were paying $2.50 a gallon 
for a nationally advertised disinfec- 
tant to sterilize the bottles and to re- 
move the sour milk spots. One day 
a research chemist told them that 
they could make a compound which 
which accomplish the same purpose 
from two common grocery store 
products and some water at a cost 
of two cents a gallon. When they 
were able to make this compound he 
became skeptical about advertising 
and more interested in consumer 
values. 


Historical Background 


A number of measures were in- 
troduced into Congress between 1880 
and 1906 when the Food and Drug 
Act was finally passed. In the interim, 
Congress was not interested in such 
problems and the general public was 
unaware that any problem existed. 
But Ida M. Tarbell’s History of the 
Standard Oil, Upton Sinclair’s, The 
Jungle and similar works awakened 
an inert public opinion to the facts. 
Women’s clubs and the suffrage 
movement furnished the necessary 
impetus to secure passage of suitable 
legislation. 

In 1933, Copeland and Tugwell in- 
troduced a bill to extend the provi- 
sions of the Food and Drug Act of 
1906 to include cosmetics, therapeuti- 
cal devices and to provide for correct 
labeling of medicines containing spe- 
cific drugs. The bill went a step too 
far when it included the advertising 
of such products, devices, and drugs. 
A storm of protests arose. Finally, 
in 1938 the bill without the advertis- 
ing clause was passed as the Wheeler- 
Lea Act. 


Government Consumer Agencies 


Other Government Agencies for 
Consumer Protection include the fol- 
lowing : 


I. Department of Agriculture 
A. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics 
Produce Agency Act 
Perishable Commodity Act 
Standard Container Act 
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B. Bureau of Home Economics 
Standards for textiles and cloth- 
ing 
Consumers’ Council 
Consumers’ Guide 
J]. Department of Commerce 
A. National Bureau of Standards 
Regulation of weights and meas- 
ures 
Consumers’ Project 
Consumers’ Advisory Council 
(Remnants of N. R. A.) 
III. Department of Interior 
A. Office of Education 


“Perhaps as consumers become 
educated to the need for tests and 
can understand the technical 
terms, something can be done 
about stamping grades on con- 
sumer goods. But ultimately we 
can only hope to grade a few 
things for in some things . . . the 
judgment of the buyer is the only 


criterion.” 


IV. Treasury Department 
A. Bureau of Public Health 
V. Post Office Department 
A. Fraud through mails. 
The activities of each of the above 
agencies are more or less limited to 
a special interest. Thus, the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture protects the in- 
terests of the farmer, and the De- 
partment of Commerce looks out for 
the business of the producer and 
fabricator. Perhaps the most effec- 
tive consumer help is furnished by 
the Post Office Department in pre- 
venting fraudulent advertising from 
passing through the mails. But the 
consumer agency which bears the 
brunt of the burden is the Federal 
Trade Commission. This important 
body acts under the Trade Commis- 
sion Act of 1914. Its purposes are 
threefold, namely: (1.) Preventing 
unfair methods of competition in in- 
terstate commerce, (2.) Making in- 
vestigations and (3.) Reporting al- 
leged violations. 

Some of the main types of cases 
arising under the act are as follows: 
False and misleading advertising ; 


misbranding as to composition, qual- 
ity, and purity, and origin or sources 
of goods; misbranding as to nature 
of manufacture; simulation of an- 
other’s trade name; sale of recon- 
structed goods as new; merchandise 
schemes based on chance; imitation 
of standard containers or packages. 


Trade Associations 


The National Bureau of Standards 
is a coordinating agency of all asso- 
ciations to promote standards. Most 
of its work has to do with producers’ 
goods. A few of its more important 
cooperating agencies follow: 

The American Gas Association is 
the testing bureau of this industry. 
The consumer is interested in tests 
and approval of gas stoves and other 
appliances. 

The Underwriters Laboratory of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers approves building construc- 
tion. It also tests and endorses elec- 
trical and other appliances in an at- 
tempt to reduce fire losses. 

The National Dry Goods Associ- 
ation—a membership organization of 
five thousand large department stores 
—acts through the Committee on 
Ultimate Consumer Goods to pro- 
mote truthful advertising. 

The Better Business Bureau, 
which is usually a division of the 
Chamber of Commerce in each com- 
munity, promotes fair competition 
and attempts to prohibit the fraudu- 
lent advertising of goods and securi- 
ties. 

But limitations still prevent the 
effective operation of governmental 
activities. The main difficulties are 
the fact that many goods do not en- 
ter into interstate commerce, the vol- 
ume of cases to be tried, and loop- 
holes in the laws themselves. 

Since the state’s problems are not 
so extensive as those of the federal 
government, mere mention of them 
seems sufficient. Many states have 
bureaus for the standardization of 
consumer goods such as agricultural 
products. Perhaps the best known 
and most effective of these is the De- 
partment of Farms and Markets of 
New York State with its milk and 
egg-grading laws. Many cities have 
meat and food inspection ordinances. 
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Professional Organizations 


The American Medical Associa- 
tion, composed of leading physicians, 
has several divisions to protect the 
interests of the medical profession. 
The American Dental. Association is 
much the same but it is not so active. 

The American Home Economics 
Association is made up of home eco- 
nomics teachers whose primary in- 
terest is the family. It aids in edu- 
cating the consumer and carries on 
some important research work which 
has to do with textiles, clothing, 
food, ete. 

The American Standards Associa- 
tion is a clearing house for establish- 
ing standards. Most of its work con- 
cerns producers’ goods but recently 
it has established the Committee on 
Ultimate Consumer Goods which was 
mentioned above. 

Consumer - Retailer Relations 
Council is a coordinating bureau be- 
tween the American Standards As- 
sociation and the advertising commit- 
tee on ultimate consumer goods. 


Consumer Organizations 


Consumer cooperatives are small 
and inactive in this country as they 
do less than one per cent of the re- 
tail business. The active coopera- 
tives exist in the Middle West and 
their membership comprises those 
people who learned economic cooper- 
ation in Europe before they came to 
this country. 

The average American thought 
little of his status as a consumer 
until .1927, In that year Chase and 
Schlink published their book, Your 
Money's Worth. They exposed 
frauds, misleading advertising, and 
other abuses. For six months the 
authors were busy answering letters 
from teachers and farmers on how 
to buy intelligently. Finally, they 
formed a club. When they received 
financial support, they organized 
Consumers Research, Inc. This or- 
ganization publishes a bulletin which 
they sell to consumer subscribers. It 
lists goods as “recommended”, “in- 
termediate”, and “not recommended”, 
after researches and tests have been 
conducted. Arguments and later a 
labor strike led to the separation of 
some members to form Consumers 
Union, Inc., whose purposes are sim- 
ilar to those of the older organization 
with this difference: they recognize 
the interests of labor. 

Professor Lynd calls the book 
Your Money's Worth “the Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin of the consumer move- 
ment.” No doubt he is right, for in 
the wake of its publication came such 
books as, One Hundred Million 
Guinea Pigs, Skin Deep, How to 
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Spend Money, Paying Through the 
Teeth, Guinea Pigs No More to 
mention but a few of the better 
known volumes. 


Conclusions of Some Writers 


This mass of material is separated 
by Paulsen into three eras. He calls 
the first era one of attention to con- 
sumer problems. This produced the 
second one of confusion and lack of 
cooperation and of government con- 
trol. Now he pleads for coordination 
of all agencies through government 
control and adequate adult educa- 
tion." 

Montgomery expresses consumer 
goals as an interest in quality, price, 
and a satisfactory standard of liv- 
ing. He favors consumer organiza- 
tions but believes that ultimate suc- 
cess will come only through strictest 
cooperation with the government.” 

Nystrom summarizes the situation 
by listing the trends as follows: 

Trend I—Attempts by business to 
control competition before 1900. 

Trend II—Trust ‘‘Busting”’ 1904-11. 

Trend IIJ—Cost accounting 1911. 

Trend IV—Open price associa- 
tions and fair trade practices. 

Trend V—Attempts to hamper and 
restrict successful competition. 

Trend VI—Movement against big- 
ness in business, such as Robinson- 
Patman Act. 


1 Paulsen, C. E., “The Third Era in Consumer 
Education,” Clearing House, April, 1939. 

Montgomery, D. E., “Consumers Under Way,” 
Survey Graphic, April, 1938. 


Students Take 


Perhaps a more difficult problem 
to attack is represented by the stu- 
dent accustomed to receiving high 
marks. Over a period of time, sev- 
eral such students expressed them- 
selves as feeling handicapped in 
salesmanship: that they were unable 
to distinguish themselves because in- 
dividual work went unnoticed in 
group activities; or, that because in 
salesmanship studious class 
members were induced regularly to 
assume leadership, there was less 
opportunity for the high “grade” 
students to “earn” the grade they 
desired. To students who are com- 
peting for academic honors, or 
whose parents respond unsympathet- 
ically to any marks except the high- 
est, the problem is real; its solution 
will require considerable planning. 

That the substantial majority of 
students were satisfied with the class 
was evidenced by the response to the 
following request: “Please write 
your opinion of this class and its 
work. Do not sign your name. All 
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( Continued from page 16) 
_comments will be typed by students 


He suggests as a remedy a con. 
sumers’ lobby in Congress and one 
in each of the state legislatures.’ 

It is contended that dealers cay 
not stop the consumer movement but 
must meet it and cooperate with it, 
A few retail businesses have been 
ahead of this trend. Sears, Rocbuck 
& Co. have tested consumer goods 
for years. So have Ward’s and 

acy’s, almost alone among the de- 
partment stores. Tests are well siand- 
ardized in agricultural goods which 
are traded on produce exchange: and 
organized markets. Textiles, «uto- 
mobile tires, and shoes are «ften 
tested. 

Why then are not all goods te-ied? 
A few of the many reasons are ost, 
lack of need on part of the consu Mer, 
vagueness of test terms to buvers, 
the complicated nature of the ests 
themselves. 

Perhaps as consumers become «du- 
cated to the need for tests and can 
understand the technical terms, si 
thing can be done about stamping 
grades on consumer goods. Bu’ ul- 
timately we can only hope to grade 
a few things for “in some things like 
tea, coffee, and goods where the style 
element is paramount, the judgment 
of the buyer is the only criterion. 
Good coffee is the kind you like. An 
acceptable hat is the kind that makes 
you look best.’* 


3 Nystrom, P. H., “Present Economic ‘Trends 
and Their Significance to Consumers,” Journal 
of Home Economics, October, 1936. j 

4Agnew and others, Outlines of Markcting, 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1936, p. 285. 


A Sales Class 


before being shown to any teacher.” 
Forty-two of the fifty-five students 
expressed unqualified approval of 
the class or such of its work as they 
commented upon; three other stu- 
dents expressed approval of the class 
but disapproval of the attitude of 
“some students’ or some minor 
phase of the semester’s work. 

On the whole, this initial semes- 
ter’s work in salesmanship has satis- 
fied the instructor that the study of 
personality can be made worth while 
both because it touches fundamental 
interests of students and so may be 
used to motivate many educationally 
valuable activities, and because it 
strikes close to vital elements in 
salesmanship. Furthermore, some 
excellent results accrue from having 
students, rather than the instructor, 
assume responsibility for conducting 
class work and activities—as long as 
the instructor can stand up under 
the stress and strain of having the 
students “do it all.” 
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TION 


HEN and where to introduce 

transcription is a_ puzzling 
question to many teachers ; yet when 
the problem is carefully analyzed the 
answer is relatively simple. Tran- 
scription training is the joint respon- 
sibility of both the shorthand and 
typewriting teacher although the 
formal introduction rightfully be- 
longs to the shorthand teacher. How- 
ever, it is logical that such training 
should be delayed until the students 
have satisfied the following essen- 
tials : 

1. The pupil should have a reason- 
able skill in typing, probably not less 
than 40 gross words a minute. 

2. The pupil needs a shorthand 
reading skill of approximately 150 
words a minute. 

3. A working knowledge of gram- 
mar including the ability to punctuate 
and spell average business dictation 
material is essential. 

The last mentioned condition is 
usually the most difficult to meet, 
and often students begin transcribing 
without an adequate background in 


English. When this happens, it is 
necessary to supplement transcription 
practice with special drill in grammar. 


What Is Transcription? 


Before attempting to set up a plan 
for introducing transcription, it is 
well to determine what is meant by 
this term. 
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by Eugene H. Hughes 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


“Transcription is a continual 
building process. Skills are 
blended as knowledge accumu- 
lates. It must be taught by the 
teacher; the student should not be 
allowed to learn by mere trial and 
error without guidance.” 


The most commonly accepted defi- 
nition of transcription is that it rep- 
resents a combination of certain 
skills, notably shorthand reading and 
writing, typing, and the application 
of English and spelling. Beyond 
this, however, opinions differ as to 
how these skills should be developed. 

One group of teachers insist that 
transcription is an entirely new skill 
although they admit that certain pre- 
vious abilities are necessary to de- 
velop the skill. As such, they argue 
that transcription should be taught 


A Beginning Class in Shorthand Transcription at Ball State Teachers College. 


in conjunction with shorthand theory 
learning. Hence, they advance the 
belief that it should be started not 
long after the student begins short- 
hand. This group, however, does 
recognize the need for considerable 
previous typing training. 

A second group believes that tran- 
scription is a fusion process of the 


Introduction to Transcription 


above mentioned skills. They con- 
tend that since the production of sat- 
isfactory copy is the final result, any 
formal training should be delayed 
until the student has achieved a rea- 
sonable mastery of the three skills. 

The writer prefers to agree with 
the latter group, and therefore, be- 
lieves that some criteria should be 
established before starting transcrip- 
tion, such as the satisfactory per- 
formance of the three previously 
mentioned essentials. Following this 
line of reasoning, it is obvious that 
if transcription is delayed the student 
should encounter less difficulty when 
the fusion process begins. 


Introducing Transcription 


To understand the teaching pro- 
cedures proposed here, it is necessary 
to recognize two fundamental facts. 
First, some kind of pretranscription 
training involving tvping must be 
established, and second any actual 
transcription of shorthand must be 
outlined in the shortest possible steps. 
Such precaution to insure that the 
teaching steps are simple and short 
is a means to eliminate subsequent 
plateau ruts in these two skills. 

Pretraining in typewriting is vital 
to the success desired in transcribing. 
Such a program should be started 
several weeks before formalized 
transcription is introduced. A series 
of special exercises designed to de- 
velop the following skill application 
might consist of : 

1. Daily drill consisting of copying 
practice from both longhand and 
printed material. This drill should 
promote automatic typing. 

2. Frequent exercises to develop 
recognition of typographical errors. 
A simple plan is to have the student 
copy his own typewritten work, mak- 
ing corrections at the typewriter. 

3. Proofreading exercises to find 
grammatical mistakes, faulty punctu- 
ation, and spelling errors. Rough 
drafts will provide helpful practice. 

4. Instruction and practice in mak- 
ing corrections with the eraser using 
carbon paper. 

Other points such as practice in 
determining proper division of 
words, centering practice, and letter 
placement is helpful. This pretrain- 
ing period may extend over a two 
weeks’ period if necessary. Timed 
writing exercises should likewise be 
continued. 
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A day or two prior to the ffrst les- 
son in regular transcription, the 
teacher might give special practice on 
direct-to-typewriter dictation in the 
typing class. Such practice offers 
the student an opportunity to adjust 
himself in merging typing with word 
and sentence association. Here it is 
necessary to visualize sentence con- 
struction, correct spelling, and word 
recognition practice. 


A Sample Lesson 


Three definite steps should serve 
as the method of introducing tran- 
scription : 

Step 1. 

Select a simple shorthand reading 
plate that is familiar to all. Read 
and re-read the plate indicating punc- 
tuation and spelling. Determine the 
margins, considering the length of 
the paragraph. Place the copy plate 
on the righthand side of the type- 
writer, and proceed to transcribe the 
matter. The teacher should point out 
the need for following the plate close- 
ly as the student types, and insist the 
writer maintain an even flow of 
If necessary this 
step may be repeated several times to 
insure a satisfactory performance. 


Step 2. 

After the student has checked his 
work for errors, the teacher is ready 
to dictate 10 to 15 lines of the same 
paragraph. Following the procedures 
outlined in step one, the student 
then transcribes from his own notes. 
This time before removing the copy 
from the machine, corrections should 
be made and the lines read through 
carefully. Again erasing is per- 
mitted if neatly done. 


Step 3. 

The final step might consist of 
reading and copying the assigned 
shorthand homework lesson for the 
next day. The pupil will copy sev- 
eral lines of shorthand characters 
from the homework plate and then 
proceed to transcribe this from his 
own notes. 

It is neither desirable nor prac- 
tical to regulate transcribing time 
during the first few lessons. Those 
who work more rapidly than others 
should be provided with additional 
copy. 

As soon as the class has passed 
through these preliminary steps, let- 
ters and sustained paragraph dicta- 
tion may be started. For this, the 
following devices are suggested: 

1. Illustrate a simple letter-place- 
ment scale that can be remembered 
easily. 

2. Dictate letters with and without 
addresses, salutations, and closings. 
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Set up a standard form to be sup- 
plied by the student. 

3. Plan dictation to be transcribed 
on letterheads. 

4. Show student how to mark out 
notes after they have been tran- 
scribed. 

5. Supply situations calling for 
carbon paper and envelopes. 

Any well-planned dictation and 
transcription textbook will suggest a 
variety of materials for many busi- 
ness situations. An easy and help- 
ful device for increasing shorthand 
writing as well as dictation-transcrip- 
tion is to give at frequent intervals 
sustained dictation practice of two 
and three page letters. Five and ten 
minute dictation from congressional 
material builds speed. 

An analysis of some of the com- 
mon transcription errors reveals the 
following: Unnecessary motion at 
the typewriter; slow typing because 
of faulty shorthand notes; erasing 
too frequently, usually due to inac- 
curate typing; faulty punctuation 
and overuse of the dictionary in 
class ; lack of individual organization 
of material at the typewriter; time 
wasted in getting started and estimat- 
ing letter placement. Remedial drill 
should attempt to eliminate or cor- 
rect these faults. 


General Considerations 


If progress is to be made in tran- 
scribing, it is necessary for the 
teacher to carry on a program of 
remedial teaching. For example, five 


or ten minutes each day might easily 
be devoted to a class discussion oj 
frequent errors. 

One of the most important consid. 
erations is the matter of how tran- 
scripts should be graded. In gen. 
eral, three types of grading are pos. 
sible. The first involves grading 
transcription tests on a percentage oj 
accuracy basis. Ninety-five per cent 
is a satisfactory passing mark. The 
second is random grading of daily 
transcripts on a mailable copy. 
Some teachers prefer to give an ad- 
ditional grade for letters to provide 
an incentive for better work. The 
third involves grading on a produe- 
tion basis, using, for examyj/e, a 
standard of five letters a day with 
A for five mailable letters; /) for 
four mailable letters; C tor three 
mailable letters; D for one mia lable 
letter; F for no mailable letters. 

Each plan has specific merit~ an( 
the teacher is justified in using al! 
three from time to time. 

Transcription is a continual | uild- 
ing process. Skills are blended as 
knowledge accumulates. In the be: 
ginning, practice should be controlled 
and the steps integrated. Tran-crip- 
tion must be taught by the teacher; 
the student should not be allowed to 
learn by mere trial and error without 
guidance. In the final analysis e- 
fective teaching necessitates a close 
relationship to actual business situa- 
tions. Above all the teacher should 
instill in the student pride in turning 
out quality work. 
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of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
ager are: Publisher, Trethaway Publishing Co., 
Inc., 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 
Editor, Herbert A. Tonne, 512 Brooks Building, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Managing Editor, Robert C. 
Trethaway, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, 

a.; Business Manager, Robert C. Trethaway, 
512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 


dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as_ well 
as those of each individual member, must be 
given.) Trethaway Publishing Co., Inc., Robert 
C. Trethaway, Estate of Richard Trethaway, 
Eleanor K. Trethaway, all of 512 Brooks [uild- 
ing, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding ! 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. cat 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but. also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name ot 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two. para 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and se 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and st 
curities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this afhant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or cor 
poration has any interest direct or indirect i 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him. i 

(Signed) ROBERT C. TRETHAWAY, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd 
day of September, 1941. 

(Seal) J. A. WILLIAMS, 

Notary Public. 

(My commission expires March 15, 1943.) 
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Terminal Education for Supervisory 
Positions in Business 


HE vast majority of people in 

administrative positions in business 
today reached that level of success 
without specifically commercial 
education in school or college. In 
addition, there are types of admin- 
istrative and supervisory positions in 
many of the professions (such as 
medicine, social work, theology and 
even pedagogy) for which the pri- 
mary training is not commercial, al- 
though a knowledge of business 
methods is absolutely essential. Many 
schools and colleges, churches and 
hospitals, even homes, would be 
managed better if their chief ad- 
ministrative officers were trained in 
business methods as well as in their 
primary professions. 


On-the-Job Training 


That, however, is a problem for 
the training schools of these profes- 
sions. Our immediate concern is the 
training for administrative and su- 
pervisory positions in business _ it- 
self, a problem with which it seems 
business educators on the whole have 
not yet successfully grappled. It is 
true that courses of training for all 
types of management have been 
widely available, but they have been 
for the most part very theoretical, 
and business men themselves have 
naturally asked whether such class- 
room and textbook training can take 
the place of actual practical experi- 
ence on the job. Business educators 
have not been too quick to provide 
an answer to this question, but have 
continued to point with pride to 
graduates who scaled _ the 
heights of administrative achieve- 
ment. Too often they fail to realize 
that the qualities of character and 
personality required of the business 
executive and administrator may 
have been there to begin with, and 
that they are perhaps taking unto 
themselves credit for the success of 
graduates who have made good in 
this capacity. Perhaps this training 
did not have very much to do with 
their success after all. 

All academic levels of business 
education, whether junior high 
school, senior high school, junior 
college, senior college, or specialized 
vocational school, have at least one 
element in common — they are 
charged with a whole series of ap- 
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by K. E. Norris 


Sir George Williams College 
Montreal, Canada 


Editorial Note: The following ar- 
ticle has been adapted from an ad- 
dress given by Dr. Norris at the 
Pan-American Conference of the 
World Federation of Education 
Associations last December at 
Havana, Cuba. 


parently irreconcilable opposites in 
purpose and objective. For example, 
the problem of business - specializa- 
tion in the early school grades versus 
postponement of this detailed voca- 
tional training—balancing the knowl- 
edge that too early specialization in 
anything halts the broader education 


“A college graduate in commerce . . . must 

start much lower down the business lad- 

der than that rung for which he is theo- 
retically equipped . .”’ 


of the pupil, while too long a_post- 
ponement means that this vocational 
training is missed by the very per- 
sons who need it most. This problem 
of timing is perhaps the basic prob- 
lem of terminal education. If all 
school and college pupils knew, 
ahead of time, exactly the age at 
which they would discontinue their 
full-time education as well as the 
kind of vocation for which they 
wished to be prepared, educators 
would find much easier the task of 
providing suitable terminal education 


for all. But such simplification can 
never be—even with the very best 
contributions of vocational and edu- 
cational guidance. 


“Cultural” Versus ‘“Practical’’ 
Subjects 


The solution of this problem of 
timing has an important bearing upon 
another dilemma of business educa- 
tion at all levels, the relationship of 
general education to the specifically 
vocational, or as it is often stated, of 
the “cultural” subjects to the “prac- 
tical” subjects. This arbitrary classi- 
fication and the philosophy of educa- 
tion which it implies lie at the heart 
of what is wrong, not only with 
business education but with educa- 
tion in general, at the present time. 

Modern business, especially at the 
administrative and supervisory level, 
requires men and women of broad 
view and understanding, men and 
women of culture (if you will) who 
are able to see their job not only in 
its details but in its relationship to 
the rest of life, to the economic and 
social structure of nations and the 
highest aspirations of mankind. Dr. 
Paul Monroe said many years ago 
in his well-known history of educa- 
tion: “A liberal education is one that 
fits a man so well for his profession, 
for his life as a citizen, and for all 
the activities in life, that he is very 
much broader than that profession, 
seeing the import of his life in insti- 
tutions.” This is the kind of educa- 
tion which should be required for 
business, as well as for all occupa- 
tions and professions if the demo- 
cratic way of life for which Amer- 
icans strive is to become a reality. 

But how do our schools and col- 
leges go about reconciling vocational 
training with general cultural back- 
ground, particularly as it is modified 
by the time element of early or de- 
layed commercial specialization? 
Look at the curricula of junior high 
schools, general senior high school 
courses, junior colleges, and univer- 
sity schools of business. Are they 
not all recipes which set forth in 
rather definite terms the proportions 
of two antagonistic elements, ‘“‘cul- 
ture” and “business”, which shall be 
included in the student’s course? 
This dualism is not an adequate 
solution, however enlightened the 
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selection of ingredients may be—and 
it is not always too enlightened. 


Arbitrary Classification Harmful 


This practice of classifying sub- 
jects as either “cultural” or “‘prac- 
tical,” as either “theoretical” or “ap- 
plied”, is one of the most pernicious 
evils of modern education. These di- 
lemmas of modern business education 
can never be solved, so long as pro- 
fessional educators continue to hold 
that what is practical cannot be cul- 
tural, and that what is cultural can 
have nothing to do with the daily 
round of life. The only solution is 
a synthesis of these two ideals in 
every subject of the whole school 
curriculum. Business organization, 
economics, finance, law, communica- 
tions, must all be treated in the 
schools and colleges in their full re- 
lationship to life and the spirit of 
man—they must become cultural sub- 
jects, studied not only at the prac- 
tical, but at the appreciative level. 
Similarly the so-called cultural sub- 
jects, the general background of edu- 
cation, must come down from the 
ivory tower of sheer intellectualism 
in which they have been ensconced. 
They must be studied as related to 
life and as a part of the practical de- 
tail of satisfactory living. They 
must be presented to the pupils as 
appreciated experiences in the im- 
mediate present, rather than as aca- 
demic discipline hopeful of some fu- 
ture benefit. 

In short, the distinction between 
the so-called “cultural” and “prac- 
‘tical’ subjects must be eliminated by 
making the cultural relevant to real 
life, and the practical really cultural. 
Anything else falls short of good 
education, either for business or for 
life in general. Anything else will 
fail to provide the comprehensive 
type of business education required 
of those who will one day be execu- 
tives and administrators. Any other 
treatment of the programme of gen- 
eral education in our high schools 
and colleges fails to be of real as- 
sistance in the earning of a living by 
those who leave school or college at 
the lower levels ‘or without training 
in specific vocational skills. The 
school cannot, even if it would, avoid 
this responsibility. Whatever else it 
does, it must help people to become 
economically and socially competent. 
To that end, education at all levels 
must take on terminal aspects which 
it does not possess at present. 


The Problem of Verbalization 


Yet, the second most pernicious 
evil of modern education is its ten- 
dency to verbalize, to theorize, even 
to etherealize all subjects which it 
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dignifies by piacing upon its aca- 
demic curricula. A new scholasti- 
cism has been built up in which 
words and abstractions are of more 
importance than practical skill and 
sympathetic understanding. Subjects 
are verbalized out of all semblance to 
their real nature. So there is the 
phenomenon of the Ph.D. in physics 
who cannot repair his own radio. So 
there is the editor of one of our 
Montreal newspapers recently listing 
journalism among the subjects he 
could very well have got along with- 
out at college. And so, also, there is 
such an eminent authority as Dr. 
Abraham Flexner, in recent 
autobiography, stating that in his 
opinion neither business nor teach- 
ing can be learned in training col- 
leges. Business education has. still 
to solve its problem of laboratory 
and internship. It has still to fight 
against the dread diseases of the 
classroom, verbalism and abstraction, 
and the artificial divorce of “theory” 
and “practice.” Perhaps, of all types 
of business training institutions, the 
evening college of commerce has been 
able to make the greatest progress in 
reconciling these two apparently op- 
posing pulls of vocational education 
—the daily work of its students pro- 
viding an internship which prevents 
the classroom from becoming too 
theoretical. 

In actual practice, business draws 
its executives, its managers, its ad- 
ministrators, and its supervisors 
from men and women of all levels 
of academic training, although the 
collegiate schools of business have 
ordinarily assumed their task to be 
the training of this higher type of 
commercial worker. A junior high 
school graduate may well become the 
railway president, although his first 
job may be as office boy in the firm. 
A college graduate in commerce, 
trained to understand many of the 
more esoteric functions of the rail- 


Business Education 


road president, must start much low- 
er down the business ladder than that 
rung for which he is theoretically 
equipped, and he may find himself 
utterly devoid of skills with which 
to make his entry at that lower level, 
How can business education provide 
adequately for these two contrasting 
types? Add to this the fact that 
about two-thirds of those who do 
not take the business courses in 
high school or college eventually en- 
ter commercial life, and we r: Alize 
the complexity of our problem and 
the versatility required of education. 


Objectives Must Be Combined 


The only solution seems to ‘ve a 
modification of teaching in all sub- 
jects so that they are studied bovh in 
practical detail and in their broad 
cultural implications. Indeed, per- 
haps the latter is impossible with- 
out the former. If this point of view 
were once accepted, many subvects 
of study not now in the general aca- 
demic curricula could be given a 
place. The intellectual snobbishness 
of the long-established subject niight 
be eliminated, and schools and col- 
leges might spend less time imyart- 
ing verbal information which re- 
search proves is soon forgotten any- 
way because unrelated to living. 
With so much of life to be learned, 
so many things that really matter, it 
seems such a waste to deal in bare 
bones of factual knowledge and the 
straw men of make-belief. Too 
much of education fails to be either 
practical or cultural, because it is 
unwilling to admit the possibility of 
being both at the same time. 

Let us have a type of education 
which is really related to living, func- 
tional in its nature, practical in its 
basic skills, comprehensive in its so- 
cial and spiritual outreach, and the 
problem of fitting people for posi- 
tions of leadership in the modern in- 
dustrial world is solved. 


In A World At War 


( Continued from page 9) 


You may not agree with all that consumer cost and service. 


Utley says. Fundamentally, however, 
his ideas are sound economically, 
granting the preliminary assumptions 
made. 

We as teachers of commercial sub- 
jects have certain serious obligations 
in the period immediately ahead of 
us. We must make our students, 
and through them the community, 
aware of the cost of the conflict, as 
Utley so ably indicates. We must 
show the public through our student 
body, how to cope most effectively 
with the inevitable curtailment of 


We should reorganize our voca- 
tional training program, as and when 
we know just what this reorganiza- 
tion should be, and finally we should 
prepare our students to deal with 
the possible war finance reorganiza- 
tion that will take place. What this 
reorganization will be no one knows. 
That there will be one and that our 
competency in dealing with it will be 
based upon our understanding ot! 
sound economic principle and wise 
business procedure is certain. 

—Herbert A. Tonne. 
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TION 


HE commercial department of the 
T Brookline High School offers two 
parallel curriculums in which office 
practice is presented during the last 
two years of secondary school. Both 
presuppose that the pupil has had one 
year of typewriting. They are as fol- 
lows : 


STENOGRAPHIC 

Grade 11 Grade 12 
English English 
U. S. History Law and Econom- 
Bookkeeping ics : 
Typewriting Office Practice 
Stenography Typewriting 

Stenography 
CLERICAL 

Grade 11 Grade 12 
English English 
U. S. History Law and Econom- 
Bookkeeping ics ; 
Typewriting Office Practice 


Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 


Office Practice* 


These are called vocational com- 
mercial programs and from them pu- 
pils enter directly into office posi- 
tions. Because of the difference in 
time allotment, it is necessary to plan 
two procedures for presenting the 
office practice material since the aim 
to be accomplished is changed when 
a pupil can offer no stenography 


wh 


ae 


when seeking placement. Such a 
pupil must be trained in filing meth- 
ods and be able to operate at least 
two modern office machines well 
enough to produce results equal to 
actual office demands. On the other 
hand, the pupil seeking a_ steno- 
graphic position today needs to be 

* Office practice is herein used to mean classes 
where training in the techniques and etiquette 
of a business office, plus training and actual 


ractice in the use of modern office machines and 
ling methods, is given. 
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Designing the Office Practice Course 


to Suit Local Needs 


by Emma Poland 


Brookline High School 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


able to offer some skill in the han- 
dling of office machines although that 
ability need not be developed to such 
a high degree. 


Equipment to Meet Training 
Requirements 


The office practice classes were 
first opened in 1923, after a personal 
study by the instructor of the de- 
mands of the offices in which gradu- 
ates might be placed. At first the 
classes were kept small; very few 
machines and little filing equipment 
were purchased. The machines in- 
cluded : 

1 Adding-Listing Machine 

1 Addressograph 

2 Calculators 

1 Dictating Machine 

1 Transcribing Machine 

1 Stencil Duplicator 

3 Typewriters (to be used for stencil 

cutting) 

Since we started the teaching of 
office practice we have found it nec- 


essary to double our floor space. We 
have added slowly to our equipment 
to meet the demands of prospective 
employers until we now have the fol- 
lowing machines and other equip- 
ment: 

3 Adding-Listing Machines 

1 Addressing Machine 
Bookkeeping Machines 
Calculators 
Dictating Machine 
Transcribing Machines 
Shaver 
Mimeograph Duplicator, Model 296 
Illuminated Drawing Board 
Standard Duplicator 
Paper Cutter 
Paper Punch 
Stapler 
Switchboard 

8 Typewriters 

Filing Practice Equipment (for a com- 

prehensive course in both standard 
and visible filing for all pupils) 

The only machines which we lack for 
complete training needs are billing 
machines. We compensate somewhat 
for this lack by careful training in 
the typing of bills and tabulation. 

Let us now consider how this 
equipment is used for our two-year 
program for our non-stenographic 


pupils. 


1 


The Brookline Students at the Left Are 
Gaining Familiarity With Modern Office 
Machines While Those Below Are Work- 
ing for Filing Certificates. 


t 
= 
fi 


Equipment for Non-Stenographic 
Students 


During the first year of this pro- 
gram, we expect our pupils to cover 
a standard course in filing, including 
all methods of filing cards and corre- 
spondence—that is, alphabetic, nu- 
meric, L.B., Triple Check automatic, 
geographic, subject, and Russell- 
Soundex—and obtain a certificate for 
such completion. In addition, they 
are given a basic knowledge of the 
machines, especially of the calcu- 
lators, bookkeeping, and duplicating 
machines. In this year also, those 
whose marks in typewriting and 
English warrant it are allowed to be- 
gin the use of the transcribing ma- 
chines. All first year classes are 
limited to twenty-four pupils. Dur- 
ing the first two weeks of the course 
all pupils work together on filing and 
become acquainted with office tech- 
niques and etiquette. Here the ordi- 
nary classroom atmosphere is elim- 
inated ; the teacher becomes an office 
manager, and the pupils, office work- 
ers. They learn to move about, get- 
ting necessary supplies, making re- 
ports, consulting, helping each other, 
and doing such individual jobs as 
would be done in a business office. 
Hand raising is frowned upon, the 
pupils confer with the office man- 
ager rather than develop the usual 
teacher-pupil relationship. They learn 
the names of the machines and their 
uses, the location of supplies and ref- 
erence materials—all things they 
must know as efficient office workers. 

After this preliminary two weeks 
the class is divided into two groups. 
One of these groups goes on with 
filing while the other group begins 
the actual machine practice. All the 
units of work have been arranged to 
cover a two week period with all 
work finished and ready to be de- 
livered on the last day of the time. 
At the end of each two weeks the 
groups change work—those who 
have been on the machines turn to 
filing, and those who have finished a 
filing unit go to the machines. At 
stated intervals during this first year, 
the two groups work together for a 
week of review and testing in filing 
or On some special machine. Those 
working on the machines are rotated 
in such a way within the groups that 
each pupil covers the fundamental 
processes of the calculators and 
duplicating machines and at least the 
elementary assignment on the book- 
keeping machines—most of them 
finishing the work on commercial 
posting. At the end of the first year 
each pupil has a working knowledge 
of filing methods and a basic knowl- 
edge of the office machines, They 
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are ready also to take the National 
Clerical Ability Tests in filing. 


Commercial Efficiency on Three 
Machines 


During the second year these pu- 
pils must gain a commercially accept- 
able efficiency on at least three ma- 
chines and learn the methods used in 
visible filing. 

Each pupil in this year is given two 
assignments to complete each month 
—one of these is always on some 
type of calculator. Senior classes are 
limited because of equipment to 
twenty-two pupils who work in two 
groups of eleven. For the last two 
years it has been found practical to 
have these groups work in shifts 
which alternate daily over the 
month’s time. Thus each pupil com- 
pletes in the month two jobs, but 
maintains an increasing efficiency in 
both speed and accuracy on the cal- 
culators. For the second machine as- 
signment the pupils are rotated 
through the other machines within 
their shift. They must acquire abil- 
ity to produce work on the duplicat- 
ing machines on a marketable basis. 
It is easy to show them the necessity 
for such production because much of 
the school’s duplicating work must 
be done by them and finished on the 
date needed. In doing such assign- 
ments they work directly with the 
faculty member for whom the dupli- 
cating is being done—the office prac- 
tice instructor serving merely as office 
director, not as corrector. During 
this year those proficient in typewrit- 
ing and English work on the tran- 
scribing machines until they earn the 
certificates offered by the manufac- 
turing companies. The typewriting 
speed must be at least 50 words per 
minute on straight 10-minute copy, 
with not more than two errors. Dur- 
ing the last half of this year direct 
training for the National Clerical 
Ability Tests is given all pupils on 
the calculators, and to those who 
show sufficient ability on the trans- 
cribing machines. 

When these pupils finish this 
course they are placed directly in 
business offices if they have main- 
tained an average of C plus or better. 
Many are placed in the month pre- 
ceding graduation, returning for class 
day and graduation exercises. 


Stenographic Machine Training 


The problem of machine training 
for the pupils who have stenography 
is different. Through the study of 
office demands in our vicinity we 
have found various combinations of 
stenography. with. some special ma- 


chine and we, therefore, train directly 
toward such combination knowledge. 
For example, one office wants a com- 
bination of stenography, typewriting, 
and calculator; another stenography, 
typewriting, and transcribing ma- 
chine; while all seem to expect the 
prospective stenographic employee to 
know something about filing methods 
and duplicating machines. 

Because of these demands, steno- 
graphic seniors are given an office 
practice course which is intended to 
fit them to meet these various situa- 
tions. All of the pupils cover the 
basic principles of filing, learn to use 
the calculators at a reasonable sj ced 
and with accuracy, and to use the 
duplicating machines. The most ible 
learn to use the transcribing ma- 
chines. At the end of the year when 
ready for placement they should | ave 
commercially acceptable ability on 
either the calculators or the transcrib- 
ing machines and in filing. These 
pupils are also placed directly in busi- 
ness offices by the school placen ent 
committee and are on the job beiore 
graduation in many instances. 

All vocationally trained comn er- 
cial pupils are expected to maintain 
an average of C plus or better, if they 
expect placement. They know his 
and understand that a lower rank 
places them on a non-vocational level 
without the department’s recommen- 
dation. The result of this standard 
is a great earnestness on the part of 
the pupils as well as a spirit of co- 
operation between the school, home, 
and pupils. 

The switchboard mentioned in the 
equipment list is the school office 
switchboard and connects with all 
rooms and offices in the building. 
There are eight series of plugs on 
the board and approximately 110 ex- 
tensions; attached to it also are the 
flash corridor lights for calling the 
headmaster and various other school 
officials, as well as an emergency bell 
in case the clock bell system breaks 
down. About six years ago a fire in 
the school burned out the offices and 
some thirty classrooms. At that time 
the switchboard had to go some- 
where, so it went to the office prac- 
tice room and—to the horror of the 
company installing it—from then on 
has been operated by office practice 
pupils. It is in operation from 8:15 
a.m. to 2:30 p.m. or from 15 minutes 
before the beginning of our session 
to an hour after the close of the ses- 
sion. When classes are not in ses- 
sion it is operated by pupils working 
in pairs, usually one senior and one 
junior with the senior in charge and 
instructing the junior. We _ have 

(Continued on page 28) 
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N many offices a letter of applica- 
| tion is a prerequisite to considera- 
tion for a position. Such a rule has 
a double purpose. In the first place 
it provides (or should) a brief, com- 
prehensive picture of the qualifica- 
tions of each applicant in such fash- 
jon that it can be weighed and bal- 
anced carefully against its com- 
petitors. 

In the second place the rule offers 
a defense which enables the employer 
to fend off courteously the importuni- 
ties of job-hunters who would not 
prove employable. It often saves 
time, argument and unpleasantness 
to be able to say courteously, ‘Please 
write us a letter giving your qualifi- 
cations. We shall be glad to put it 
on file.” Nor is this always bad for 
the applicant. A well conceived and 
carefully prepared letter may be more 
fruitful than a strained, poorly plan- 
ned, cold-canvass interview. 

If applicants would balance their 
efforts against the value of the jobs 
they seek there would be fewer dis- 
appointments. This is as true of uni- 
versity professors as it is of the 
teachers of primary grades, of high- 
salaried business employees as it is 
of high school graduates. A day’s 
time and a day’s wage (at the rate 
paid by the job sought) are not too 
much to spend in obtaining a desired 
location. Carelessness in preparing 
an application implies, among other 
things, indifference as to its success. 


The Application All the Employer 
Sees 


The letter of application introduces 
the applicant, and may open the way 
to a job-clinching interview, It fur- 
nishes written evidence of the appli- 
cant’s suitability for the job. It rep- 
resents the applicant in the first joust- 
ing with her competitors. Out of ten 
to one hundred entries in the “tour- 
nament of letters” two to five appli- 
cants are likely to survive for inter- 
views. The rest of the letters are 
“filed.” Regardless of how capable 
the applicant may be, regardless of 
how brilliant a mind she may have, 
regardless of anything else which 
may be said in her favor, if her letter 
of application is put in the file for 
forgetting, her cause is lost. 

Any good letter of application 
does certain things. The words should 
reflect the individual, the tone should 
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Write Us 


by Karl Morrison 


University of Mississippi, 
University, Mississippi 


echo the individual, perhaps the ar- 
rangement should picture the indi- 
vidual. True, very true. But, certain 
items of information are standard 
and should appear in every letter of 
application worth its postage. In a 
very real sense adherence to the best 
standards is one of the best expres- 
sions of an individual's thorough 
training and good judgment. 


Emphasize ‘‘You,’’ Not 


In the first place, a letter of ap- 
plication should—as all letters should 
—be written with the reader’s inter- 
est in mind. This means that the “I” 
element should be reduced to a mini- 
mum. Of course the applicant is in- 
terested ; of course she thinks she can 
fill the position ; of course she has to 
record in the letter what she has 
done; but these facts should be pre- 
sented ‘in the letter in such a manner 
that the reader will feel they were put 
there to help him. He wants the best 
help the labor market provides. The 
letter should place concisely before 
him incontrovertible facts which in- 
dicate that its author is superior to 
the other applicants—that here is the 
answer to his prayer, however pro- 
fanely it may have been expressed. 
This means that, first of all, the 
writer should have clearly in mind 
the position (not just a position, or 
two, or several positions possibly 
open) for which she is applying. 

The letter should state clearly the 
position for which application is 
made. The applicant should ascertain, 
if possible, what position is vacant 
and apply for that position, or she 
should decide what position she is 
most likely to qualify for, and apply 
for such a position, It is not suffi- 
cient to apply for a position, for 
“anything you have available,” or 
even for a position as “file clerk, 
bookkeeper, or stenographer.” Aim 
the effort. 

Shoot with a rifle—not a blunder- 
buss. The facts in the applicant’s 
favor must be marshalled so that they 
focus strongly on her ability to serve 
the prospective employer to his ad- 
vantage—and show exactly 
where she would like to fit into his 
organization. Everything she can 
learn about the interests of the em- 
ployer and the requirements of the 
job should be considered so that the 
letter not only interprets her own per- 


a Letter 


sonality but does so in the terms of 
the job sought. Do not circularize! 

One important item of information 
should be a concise identification of 
the applicant. The question, “Who 
are you?” should be expressly an- 
swered, together with the question, 
“How may we get in touch with 
you?” If possible, in addition to a 
present and/or a permanent address, 
telephone numbers should be given. 

The applicant should state in the 
letter the most salient facts in her 
favor. She should mention the 
courses which bear most directly on 
her preparation for the job in view. 
She should call attention to any par- 
ticularly important phases of her 
business experience. Then her secre- 
tarial courses and other business 
courses should be listed on a separate 
data sheet. If her average grades 
have been unusually high for all her 
university work, or in one pertinent 
department as secretarial 
studies, those average grades should 
be given at the end of the listing of 
courses. Also on this data sheet 
should be listed the positions she has 
held, and somewhere she should indi- 
cate the degree of responsibility she 
shouldered, if that was unusual. This 
data sheet should be a skeletal listing 
of the relevant factors in her prepar- 
ation for the job. 


Validate Claims with References 


All the claims made either in the 
letter or on the data sheet should be 
validated by qualified references. 
But, in addition to checking claims 
against references, there are three 
important things to consider in order 
to obtain the best results: With what 
authority can the reference speak of 
the applicant? Does the reference 
give recommendations which are con- 
sidered reliable? What does the em- 
ployer think of the reference—if 
anything ? 

Both the letter and the data sheet 
should evince an ability to get along 
with and win the respect of the ap- 
plicant’s associates. It is said that 
the success of a secretary depends 

(Continued on page 30) 
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OR some time I have shared the 

opinion of many teachers that there 
should be a method of teaching 
typewriting by which pupils could 
become proficient in the use of the 
typewriter in less time, with less 
drudgery and monotonous drill than 
has been the usual practice. There 
is evident dissatisfaction and some 
uncertainty as to the effectiveness 
of some of the methods now in use. 

With the increasing interest in 
the importance of the social business 
subjects and the new courses that 
have come into the curriculum as a 
result of the National Defense pro- 
gram, it is considered well to develop 
the technique of typewriting in one 
or two semesters rather than in four 
to eight semesters and thus allow 
more time for other important sub- 
jects. 

An experimental study was con- 
ducted in the city ‘schools of 
Greensboro, North Carolina, in be- 
ginning typewriting for the school 
year 1938-1939. Four classes of 
thirty-three pupils each were sub- 
jected to the experiment. Before pu- 
pils were assigned to either of the 
four groups all previous high school 
grades in all subjects were averaged, 
this forming the first criterion for 
matching the groups. Then the 
groups were matched according to 
age, sex, and intelligence quotient 
scores. 

Two teachers, each working with 
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Functional Method Typewriting 


by William A. Richards 


Erskine College 
Due West, South Carolina 


entation; second, several hundred 
typewriting teachers were observed 
to determine the method of presen- 
tation and the way in which the 
materials of the textbook were being 
used; third, conferences were held 
with teachers on the job and teachers 
attending summer school to deter- 
mine the method of presentation and 
the use made of textbook materials. 
The other group designated as the 
experimental group or the group 
taught by the Functional Method, 
was taught by the use of materials 
developed by the writer. Group 4 
(Experimental) and A’ (control) 
were taught by teacher 4. Group B 
(Experimental) and B’ (control) 
were taught by teacher B. Each 
group met five times each week, 
sixty minute periods, for one semes- 
ter, using the same _ typewriters. 
Group A and A’ met at ten and 
eleven o’clock respectively and group 
B and B’ met at twelve-thirty and 
one-thirty respectively. 


Presentation of the Functional 
Method 


The presentation of the experimen- 
tal method group began in the fol- 
lowing manner: First, the proper po- 
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They were then taught the proper 
position of the hands and fingers on 
the keyboard. The proper method of 
striking the keys was demonstrated 
and the pupils were now ready to 
Write the first two letters presented 
by the new method. 
_ Pupils were not bothered with «opy 
until the twenty-ninth exercise had 
been presented. All the pupil was re- 
quired to bring to class was plenty 
of paper. They were never per- 
mitted to pull paper from the ma- 
chine and tear it up. Paper was ised 
on both sides, single spaced, anc the 
margins were set at five and eighty- 
five. When one sheet was filled with 
writing it was placed flat on the «lesk 
until the end of the class period. 
When the period ended the pipils 
dropped their used papers in_ the 
waste paper basket as they passed 
out of the room. The teacher dic not 
spend time in clerical work by grad- 
ing every paper and passing it ‘,ack 
to the pupil. The progress of the 
pupil was known, during the irst 
six weeks, by rapport testing. H ow- 
ever, achievement tests and straight 
copy tests were given at the end of 
each report period for the purpose 
of comparing the groups used in the 
experiment. No pupil received a 
grade of less than C at the end of 
the first six weeks, unless that pu- 
pil absolutely could not or would not 
follow instructions. 

Many short sentences were dic- 
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Figure 1 shows the First Step of the First Lesson in which the Letters 4 and L Are Presented and the Word A// Automatized. 
Figure 2 shows the Sixth and Last Step of the First Lessons in which Seven Letters Have Been Presented and the Following Twenty- 
Two Words Automatized: All, Lad, Dad, Add, Sad, Lass, As, Alas, Ask, Fall, Fad, Gaff, Glad, Lag, Sag, Fag, Gas, Glass, F'lag, 


Gag, Gad, Gall. 


two separate groups, carried out the 
experimental study. One group, 
designated as the common-use 
group and used as the control group, 
was taught by the use of materials 
in a popular typewriting textbook 
as the average teacher uses the ma- 
terials. The way in which the av- 
erage teacher uses the materials was 
determined by the following three 
methods: First, thirty-nine text- 
books were reviewed to determine 
the content and the method of pres- 
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sition at the machine was demonstrat- 
ed. The pupils were taught how 
to insert paper into the machine 
and how to use the paper release to 
adjust the paper and to remove the 
paper from the machine. They 
were shown how to release the car- 
riage and move it back and forth. 
They were taught the use of the 
marginal stops. Enough practice was 
given in inserting and removing the 
paper so that the pupils could do this 
with ease and without hesitancy. 
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FIGURE 2 


tated as soon as a sufficient number 
of words had been presented to make 
a sentence. When enough words had 
been presented to develop a brief let- 
ter, the letter was then dictated. All 
teaching efforts were spent develop- 
ing new materials and not checking 
papers. Dictation was given while 
walking around the room, correcting 
any faulty habits that may have been 
developing rather than trying to 
imagine what happened by checking 
papers. 
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No budget or any type of assign- 
ments were given the experimental 
groups. Assignments were made to 
the common-use method classes as 
recommended by the textbook that 
was being used. All papers of the 
common-use method classes were 
checked and handed back to the pu- 
pil. No business arithmetic, check 
writing, payroll calculations, or any 
other type of material that would 
not develop proficiency in typewrit- 
ing was given the experimental 
groups. If such material appeared 
in the textbook that was being used 
by the common-use classes, it was 
presented as recommended by the 
textbook manual. 

Great care was used to prevent 
any other factor from affecting the 
progress of the groups except the 
experimental factor—the manner in 
which the keyboard was presented 
and the materials used. These were 
the only variables in the experiment. 


Presentation to Control Group 


To the Control groups the char- 
acters of the keyboard were pre- 
sented as isolated keys in combina- 
tions of nonsense syllables as pre- 
sented in the textbook. No words 
were given until they appeared in 
the material of the textbook. The 
experimental groups began writing 
complete words from the very first 
time they touched the machine, not 
as a word-unit, but by adding one 
letter at a time until the entire alpha- 
bet had been presented. Naturally it 
was necessary to present two letters 
in the beginning. These two letters 
were a and / and proceeding from 
the word all, only one letter was 
added at each step in the materials 
that followed. A blank keyboard 
wall chart was used. The chart was 
so devised as to allow only the letters 
being presented to be visible. After 
the first step of presentation, when 
the a and / keys were visible, the 
new or added key became visible 
when the point of presentation was 
reached. The accompanying charts 
show the first steps of the presenta- 
tion. 

The control groups followed the 
routine outlined by the teacher’s 
manual that accompanied the text- 
book being used. The experimental 
groups wrote from dictation and 
under timed conditions from the out- 
set. The reaches for the letters to 
be presented were explained from the 
wall chart. The proper stroking was 
then demonstrated on the machine. 
The writing was begun as speedily 
as the class could follow. The speed 
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was determined by keeping a watch- 
ful eye on each pupil and thereby 
keeping them writing at full ca- 
pacity. Each word dictated was 
practiced until each pupil had auto- 
matized the reaches and was able to 
write with a speed of at least thirty 
words per minute. 

The first letters presented to the 
class were A and L and the word all 
was automatized. When this had been 
mastered, the letter D was added to 
the two already presented and the 
words Jad, dad and add were auto- 
matized. Then the letters S, K, F 
and G were presented, in that order, 
with appropriate words for automa- 
tization. 

. At the end of the first class period 

the pupils had written twenty-two 
different words and seven letters of 
the keyboard had been presented. 
Each step was a new letter, with the 
new letter being added to the key- 
board wall chart. The first lesson, 
therefore, required six steps for 
completion. These six steps should 
be completed during the first class 
recitation. However, it will quickly 
be observed that a class recitation 
might stop at any point. If the pupils 
of the class are of the more alert 
type, then ten steps might be cov- 
ered in the same amount of time. 


Type of Wall Charts Used 


These wall charts may be made 
by two different methods. Both 
methods have been used by the 
teacher conducting the experiment. 
First, separate wall charts may be 
made for each step. This requires 
forty-two wall charts for the com- 
plete presentation. The charts may 
be placed in a convenient place with 
the first chart to be used on top. 
When the first step is completed the 
first wall chart is removed leaving 
the chart for the second step vis- 
ible. When the last step or the forty- 
second chart is reached it is a com- 
plete chart and may remain on the 
wall until another beginning class is 
to use the room. 

A somewhat simpler method that 
requires less work on the part of the 
teacher is to make one wall chart or 
secure a chart from a_ typewriting 
company which has all the keys vis- 
ible. By cutting out cardboard disks 
the same size as the letters on the 
chart each letter except those being 
used may be covered. The cardboard 
disks may be removed as other let- 
ters are to be presented. This meth- 
od, however, is not so desirable but 
will suffice if the teacher has not the 
time to make the forty-two indi- 
vidual charts. 


All Work Dictated 


As stated before, all work is dic- 
tated until the alphabet has been pre- 
sented. There are four reasons why 
it is thought best to dictate materials. 
First, it increases the speed at which 
materials can be covered. Second, 
pupils will write faster and progress 
will be more uniform throughout the 
class. Third, it keeps the teacher on 
the job and better work will be ac- 
complished—each typewriting recita- 
tion becomes an instructional lesson 
and not a laboratory period as is so 
often the case when copy is used. 
Fourth, much more composition at 
the machine is possible. 

In case the materials for instruc- 
tion by the functional method or the 
experimental method were needed by 
other teachers or by a pupil who 
could not enroll in a_ typewriting 
course the materials were duplicated. 
Each page of duplicated material was 
composed of material for one step 
in the presentation. At the top of 
each page was the desired keyboard 
chart, Figure 1 was on page one, 
Figure 2 was on page two, etc., with 
the materials for that particular step 
following the Figure. This made the 
material very well suited for teach- 
ing by the copy method or as a self- 
teaching manual for those desiring to 
learn to type without enrolling in a 
class. 

When material was presented by 
the functional or experimental meth- 
od the letters that were used in sev- 
enty per cent of all writing had been 
automatized before two full rows of 
the keyboard had been presented. 
When 55.5 per cent of the keys on 
the keyboard had been presented the 
letters that are used in 82 per cent of 
all writing had been presented. This 
enables the pupil to write many 
words at a greater speed before the 
entire keyboard had been presented. 


Results for Both Groups 


At the end of six weeks of in- 
struction the groups were given a 
typewriting achievement test and the 
high score, median score, and low 
score of each group was compared. 
The letter A represents the experi- 
mental group taught by the experi- 
mental or functional method. The 
letter A’ represents the control group 
paired with group A and taught by 
the common-use method. The letter 
B’ represents control group paired 
with group B. The scores of the two 
experimental groups were then com- 
bined and the scores of the control 
groups were then combined for com- 
parison. Table I shows the compari- 
son of the groups at the end of six 
weeks. 
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The copy for all the straight copy 
timed writing was the material fur- 
nished by the Typewriter Educa- 
tional Research Bureau and the pa- 
pers were scored by the International 
Contest rules. 


Table I. 


SCORES - STRAIGHT COPY TIMED WRITING 
THE END OF SIX WEEKS 


Combined 
Group 
B’ A&B A'&B 


Most Words 
Median Wds. 
Fewest Wds. 


Table II shows the comparison of 
the groups at the end of nine weeks 
by means of a typewriting achieve- 
ment test which was given to the 
four groups. 


Table II. 


SCORES ON TYPEWRITING ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
AT THE END OF NINE WEEKS 


Combined 


Group Group 
A 


Highest Score 165 ” 156 150 162.5 156 
Median Score 100 92.5 
Lowest Score 60 30 6$ 60 62.5 55 


At the end of twelve weeks an- 
other straight copy timed writing 
was given for comparison. Table III 
shows the comparison of the groups 
on the second timed writing test. 


Table III. 


on STRAIGHT COPY TIMED WRITING 
T THE END OF TWELVE WEEKS 


Combined 
Grou 
B 


Group 
A&B 


31 21.5 
16.5 11 
1.3 0 


Most Words 33 22 29 21 
Median Wds. 15 12 18 10 
Fewest Wds. 0 1 3 0 


At the end of thirteen weeks the 
second typewriting achievement test 
was given. The pupils in the ex- 
perimental groups showed greater ad- 
vantage over the control groups than 
at the end of six and nine weeks. 
Table IV shows the scores at the end 
of thirteen weeks. 


Table IV. 


SCORES ON TYPEWRITING ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
AT THE END OF THIRTEEN WEEKS 


Combined 
Group 
' A&B A'&B' 


Highest Score 205 160 195 165 200 162.5 
Median Score 155 140 160 143 157.5 141.5 
Lowest Score 77 80 93 81 85 80.5 


Group 
A 


At the end of eighteen weeks of 
instruction the third achievement test 
was given and the third straight copy 
test was given. Table V shows the 
scores for the third achievement test 
and Table VI shows the scores for 
the third straight copy timed writing. 
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Table V. 


SCORES ON TYPEWRITING ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
AT THE END OF EIGHTEEN WEEKS 


Combined 
Group 
A&B A'&B' 


Highest Score 255 200 250 195 252.5 197.5 
Median Score 185 160 195 165 187.5 167.5 
Lowest Score 75 110 140 122 92.5 131 


Table VI. 


STRAIGHT COPY TIMED WRITING 
THE END OF EIGHTEEN WEEKS 


Combined 
Group 
A&B A'&B’ 


Group 


Most Words 54 39 48 36 51 37.5 
20.5 26.5 21.25 
7.5 


Median Wds. 28 22 25 
Fewest Wds. 15 7 7 


The following results were noted 
from the three achievement tests 
given at the end of six weeks, thir- 
teen weeks, and eighteen weeks re- 
spectively. 

1. As indicated by the achieve- 
ment test number one the experi- 
mental group A exceeded the con- 
trol group 4’ in highest score, med- 
ian score, and lowest score. 

2. The experimental class B ex- 
ceeded each of the control groups in 
highest score, median score, and low- 
est score. 

3. As indicated by the achievement 
test number two at the end of thir- 
teen weeks, the experimental group A 
showed a marked advantage over 
either of the control groups in high- 
est score, and median score. The ex- 
perimental group A had one score 
lower than the lowest score for the 
control group. This one factor in 
disfavor of the experimental groups 
was overshadowed, however, by the 
fact that the experimental group 
highest score was 45 points higher 
than either of the control groups 
highest score. 

4. At the end of eighteen weeks, 
according to the third achievement 
test, the experimental groups ex- 
ceeded the control groups in high 
scores. However group 4 of the ex- 
perimental class fell below one of 
the control groups in lowest score 
but was higher in median score than 


the control groups. Experimental 
group B, however, had a higher low 
score than the control group. Con- 
sidering the high scores, median 
scores, and low scores the experi- 
mental groups showed advantage 
over the control groups in four out 
of six cases. 

5. As indicated by the first timed 
wijting, at the end of six weeks, the 
experimental group A was superior 
to each of the control groups in high- 
est-score and median score. The low 
score of the experimental class 4 
was the same as the low score of 
each of the two control groups. How- 
ever, the highest score and the 1ie- 
dian score of both experimental 
groups was high enough above ‘he 
corresponding scores of the control 
groups to indicate that the exp: ri- 
mental groups had advantages over 
the control groups. 

6. As indicated by the second 
timed writing at the end of tweive 
weeks, the experimental groups were 
higher in highest score, median secure 
and one experimental group was 
higher in low score than the control 
groups. The .combined low scores 
indicated that the experimenial 
groups were higher in low score than 
the combined low scores of the con- 
trol groups. It would therefore, be 
concluded, that the experimental 
groups showed an advantage over 
the control groups at the end of 
twelve weeks of instruction. 

7. As indicated by third 
straight copy timed writing, at the 
end of eighteen weeks, the experi- 
mental classes showed a very <is- 
tinct advantage over the control 
groups in high scores and in low 
scores. The. experimental groups 
also showed a slight advantage over 
the control groups by a comparison 
of the median scores. 

An observation of the high scores, 
median scores, low scores and the 
individual scores, seem to indicate a 
decided advantage in favor of the 
experimental or functional method 
of presenting beginning typewriting. 


An Office Practice Course for Local Needs 
(Continued from page 24) 


never had cause to regret such place- 
ment in our classroom as it has made 
it possible for graduates to obtain 
switchboard jobs. 

On the whole we feel that our of- 
fice practice equipment justifies itself 
through service to the school because 
of office work done and because of 
our success in finding jobs for our 
graduates, 

There is one thing which should 
be remembered, however ; the equip- 
ment which is practical for one 
school is not necessarily suitable for 


another. Before introducing training 
in office practice or ordering any new 
equipment, care should be taken to 
study the demands which must be 
met by graduates from such train- 
ing. After such a study, equipment 
to meet those needs should be ac- 
quired. Do not buy machines until 
you are sure of the actual number 
you need for your location and prob- 
lem. You must adapt your facilities 
to fit your pupils to meet the de- 
mands of business in your particular 
locality. 
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TION 


Why Business Graduates 


Fail 


N a recent study an attempt was 

_made to evaluate the commercial 
arts program of Jackson High 
School in Lincoln, Nebraska, through 
a follow-up of 102 of its graduates 
now taking their places in that com- 
munity and in society. Through this 
study an attempt was made to deter- 
mine to what extent the commercial 
department of Jackson High School 
has been functioning effectively in 
the lives of its students, and how that 
department may be made to function 
more effectively for its students in 
the future. 

Through executive and teaching 
experience the writer has observed 
that many people appear to be un- 
happy in office work, to become 
stranded on low occupational levels, 
or to fail completely because they 
are lacking in some specific training 
or because they are unable to make 
social adjustment. 


Purposes of Study 


The problem in this study, then, 
was that of evaluating the commer- 
cial arts program of Jackson High 
School in an attempt to determine 
what specific trainings and personal 
characteristics should be given more 
emphasis in the preparation of ste- 
nographers and clerks for meeting 
office requirements. 

Inquiry blanks were sent to 136 
Jackson High School graduates who 
had taken at least six semesters of 
commercial work while in school and 
who had been graduated between the 
years 1929 and 1939. 

On the inquiry blank all students 
were asked to indicate their location 
and occupation by years since gradu- 
ation from high school, type of work 
done, name of employer, and length 
of time employed. They were asked 
to check items, which, in their opin- 
lon, were made more certain of at- 
tainment because of training in com- 
mercial subjects which they com- 
pleted in school; items which were 
least affected, that is, in which they 
Were not particularly helped because 
of their training; other respects in 
which their training failed to prop- 
erly prepare them for their occupa- 
tion; and items which, in their judg- 
ment, might have improved their 
training. 
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Seventy-five per cent or 102 of 
these inquiry blanks were returned 
and for each student in this group 
the following data were compiled: 

1. Intelligence ratings for each in- 
dividual were obtained from the 
school records. 

2. Semester grades in all high 
school subjects were secured from 
school records. 


“While certain specific items 
contributed to the success or 
failure of individuals, it was the 
development of character traits 
that added to the successes and 
lack of their development that 
contributed to the failures of all 
the individuals studied.” 


3. Outstanding personal traits 
were obtained from school authori- 
ties, acquaintances, and from_ per- 
sonal observations. 


Selection of Special Cases 


Through information procured 
from the inquiry blank and personal 
interviews, and with assistance from 
school authorities, twenty cases were 
selected for detailed study. Ten of 
these cases represented those persons 
who appeared to have been success- 
ful in their work by virtue of pro- 
motion or advancement, of steady 
employment on a high occupational 
level, or ability to handle ordinary 
positions involving considerable re- 
sponsibility. The other ten cases rep- 
resented people who apparently had 
been unsuccessful in their work, who 
seemed to have remained on a low 
level of employment, who had shifted 
from one job to another, or who had 
been unable to secure the kind of 
employment desired. 

These twenty people, as well as 
their present employers, were inter- 
viewed personally by the writer. 

Each case was studied as to school 
history, social history, family his- 
tory, health and physical history, and 
office employment history, and these 
descriptive analyses showed objective 


Succeed 


data required in office work. 

Information obtained from the re- 
sults of the study of the first group 
indicated that items contributing di- 
rectly to the success of the first ten 
students under consideration were: 
high intelligence and scholastic abil- 
ity; good health; possession of such 
character traits as self-confidence, in- 
itiative, sociability, dependability, 
neatness, loyalty, sense of responsi- 
bility, and ability to meet and work 
with people; and such abilities as 
organization, composition of letters, 
dictation and transcription, opera- 
tion of various office machines, accu- 
racy, general efficiency, and a right 
attitude. 


The Able Commerce Students 


Items contributing indirectly to 
their success were participation in 
various activities, social and religious 
interests, and a pleasant home atmos- 
phere. 

Five of the above cases showed a 
high intelligence rating and a high 
scholarship average. In each case 
the individual posessed such social 
qualities as to make for a desirable 
personality. Each possessed good 
health and in each case the home 
training was effective. 

The other five cases showed a 
somewhat lower I. Q. and average 
scholastic ability, but each reflected 
the influence of effective home train- 
ing and possessed such personal 
characteristics as pleasant disposi- 
tion, sincerity, friendliness, depend- 
ability, neatness, sense of responsi- 
bility, ability to get along with others, 
etc. In two of these cases there were 
physical defects, but in all the gen- 
eral health was good. 

It appears, then, that intelligence 
and certain specific abilities played a 
part in the success of these individu- 
als, but that good health, strong per- 
sonal traits and effective home train- 
ing contributed to the success of all. 


The Less Successful Students 


A study of the “Unsuccessful 
Cases” indicated that the items re- 
sponsible for the failure of those in 
this group were: Low intelligence ; 
lack of certain character traits; lack 
of ability in such English fundamen- 
tals as punctuation, spelling, and 
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penmanship; inability to handle dic- 
tation and transcription satisfacto- 
rily, to organize work, and to com- 
pose letters; physical defects; poor 
health; inability to handle various 
situations, and lack of ability in fil- 
ing and in use of the telephone. 

Six of the cases indicated a some- 
what low intelligence and six showed 
a lack of development in social quali- 
ties. Four showed lack of ability in 
such English fundamentals as vocab- 
ulary, punctuation, spelling, and pen- 
manship. Three were inadequate in 
their ability to satisfactorily handle 
dictation and transcription. Three 
showed inaccuracy in typing, filing, 
and keeping accounts. Two were un- 
able to compose letters satisfactorily ; 
and one experienced difficulty in or- 
ganizing her work. 

Four of these cases possessed a 
higher intelligence and scholarship 
average. All of these people were 
found deficient in character traits or 
social qualities ; one lacked ability in 
English fundamentals; one was in 
poor health; one was only fair in the 
use of the telephone; and one expe- 
rienced difficulty in handling certain 
situations. The home training of one 
of the individuals in this group was 
questionable. 

We find, then, that low intelli- 
gence, poor health, physical defects, 
and lack of knowledge of fundamen- 
tals and certain specific abilities con- 
tributed to some of these failures, 
but that a deficiency in certain per- 
403 traits contributed to the failure 
of all. 


Summary 

Summarizing all the case studies 
it was found: 

1. That high intelligence, good 
health, and effective home training 
played a part in the success of the 
first ten individuals studied. 

2. That such trainings as the use 
of certain office machines, composi- 
tion of letters, machine dictation, ac- 
curate dictation and_ transcription, 
organization, and filing contributed 
to their success. 

3. That such personal characteris- 
tics as self-confidence, initiative, abil- 
ity, dependability, . efficiency, neat- 
ness, even temperament, and a right 
attitude made a vital contribution to 
their success. 

4. That low intelligence, poor 
health, and physical defects contribu- 
ted to many of the failures of the 
second group of students studied. 

5. That a lack of ability in the 
above mentioned trainings and in ac- 
count keeping and English funda- 
mentals contributed to the failures of 
many of those who appeared to have 
been unsuccessful. 
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6. That deficiencies in the develop- 
ment of personal traits such as self- 
confidence, initiative, dependability, 
professional attitude, ability to get 
along with others, and general effi- 
ciency added to the failure of each 
of the “Unsuccessful Cases.” 

7. That while certain specific items 
contributed to the success or failure 
of individuals, it was the develop- 
ment of character traits that added 
to the successes and lack of their de- 


velopment that contributed to the 
failures, of all of the individuals 
studied. 

This survey represents a thorough 
investigation employing an unusual 
technique in research methods. The 
findings are especially valuable in 
that they are based on a careful an- 
alysis of individual case studics in 
which detailed personal interviews 
were made with twenty employees 
and their employers. 


Write Us A Letter 
(Continued from page 25) 


not so much on her technical skill 
with a pen and typewriter as it does 
on her personality, Personality in 
this sense means the capacity for 
working with other people. Persons 
with such a capacity well developed 
fit comfortably into the business rou- 
tine in much the same sense that a 
good sled dog fits into the traces of 
an Arctic dog team. They pull their 
share of the load—or a little more. 
They merit the respect and confidence 
of their associates. And they have 
that intangible over-plus that charac- 
terizes leaders of teams—canine or 
human. They can inspire others to 
do their best work. 

Such people will not only gain their 
initial chances in business, but will 
win more rapid promotion than those 
who do their routine work taciturnly, 
continually on guard against having 
any extra task assigned them without 
a commensurate pay increment. 


Stress Distinctive Features 


The applicant should strive to dis- 
tinguish herself in some way from 
all the other applicants who are com- 
peting with her. This perhaps is the 
most difficult and the most delicate 
part of a letter of application. She 
must not go too far in trying to be 
“different.’” It may take considerable 
introspection, considerable study of 
her own capacities to discover what 
is her special forte and how to apply 
it under the circumstances. She must 
avoid drawing any invidious compari- 
sons, trying only to throw into strik- 
ing relief her own point of particular 
excellence. The question posed is not 
“How much better?” but, “How su- 
perlatively well?” can she do her best 
routine. 

Let us say that, for the position 
of stenographer, the employer has 
thirty letters of application. Twenty- 
five of these may be eliminated by the 
letters themselves. How will he de- 
termine which of the remaining five 


will be employed? He seeks -ome 
distinguishing characteristic, son ¢ in- 
dication that one of the five is defi- 
nitely superior in some way t« the | 
others. Here then is the applicant's 
opportunity—to aid the prospective 
employer to successfully end his 
search by giving him a definite »asis 
for selecting her rather than one of | 
the other four. To the applicant who 
can do this, a job is well-nig! as- 
sured, 
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THE JOURNAL is pleased to announce 
that this department will be conducted in 
the future by Miss Louise Green of the 
Bucknell University Junior Cellege in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. A typing in- 
structor of considerable experience in New 
York and Texas, Miss Green will consult 
leading authorities in the field to deter- 
mine the consensus on debatable typing 
points. 

Questions from our readers on_ points 
that arise in their classrcoms will be wel- 
come for publication in this column. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Is it permissible to use a business 
title after a name if a professional title has 
been used? 

2. May the transcriber use only his own 
identification initials in a letter? 

3. Which is preferred for the dash: 4 
hyphen with a space before and after, or 
two hyphens? 

4. Where should the business title be 
placed in an address? 

5. May the colon be omitted after the 
salutation? 


Now turn to page 50 for the correct 
answers as given by the majority of aw 
thorities. More questions will appear 
next month’s issue of THE JOURNAL. 
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TION 


Let's Work In Washington! 


HE simplicity of meeting Federal 

requirements for Civil Service 
appointments of junior stenographers 
and typists in Washington, D. C., at 
respective salaries of $1,440 and 
$1,260 a year, creates opportunities 
exclusively within the attainment of 
reasonably competent users of short- 
hand and the typewriter. Because 
of the urgent demand for stenog- 
raphers and typists in Washington, 
the Government has announced that 
applications from qualified eligibles 
will be accepted continuously until 
further notice. 

It is often falsely conjectured that 
specialized experience must be 
proved to qualify for these posts as 
in other Government examinations. 
Uncertainties about the nature of the 
examinations, or the specific require- 
ments for appointment vaguely dis- 
courage overmodest, inexperienced 
students. They do not realize that 
possession of one or both of the 
allied skills in ‘itself immeasurably 
facilitates the acceptance of their 
applications. 

For proof of the liberal entrance 
terms and easy examination accorded 
the stenographer or typist, it is not 
necessary to pit against the subjects 
of shorthand and typewriting a tech- 
nical subject with rigid experience 
qualifications. fair, conclusive 
comparison of opportunities is ob- 
tained by an analysis of bulletins re- 
garding qualifications of  typist- 
stenographer applicants versus quali- 
fications of junior clerk applicants, 
closely related oifice positions paying 
identical salaries. 


Basic Similar Requirements 


The obvious basic requirements for 
stenographers, typists and clerks are 
the same. Applicants must be 
United States citizens showing legal 
or voting residence in the state or 
territory claimed for at least one year 
preceding date of application; they 
must be between the ages of 18 and 
53, except when speciaily exempted 
through military or naval service; 
and they must be in sound physical 
health. But note these differences. 
The stenographer or typist is re- 
quired to prove no actual business 
experience, may file an application 
any time for examinations frequently 
held, and may register simultaneously 
for both junior typist and junior 
stenographer examinations. The clerk, 
in order to qualify for one isolated 
examination, perhaps not repeated 
for months or years, must register 
for only one optional subject, and 
must moreover submit proof of ex- 
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perience as required. The narrow 
limits of experience permitted are 
demonstrated by quotations from the 
experience sub-heading in the most 
recent bulletin, which definitely dis- 
courages all applicants, experienced 
or otherwise, who cannot meet the 
requirements show in one of the two 
optionals following: 

“Filing.—They [applicants] must 
show that they have had at least one 
full year, or the time equivalent 
thereof, of paid clerical experience, 
the principal duties of which were 
the preparation for filing and the 
filing of correspondence or other of- 
fice records. (\Italics theirs.) 

“Statistics. — They [applicants | 
must show that they have had at 


Rating Basis in Stenographic 
Examinations 


An encouraging clue to the nature 
of the typist-stenographer examina- 
tion is shown in the basis of ratings. 
A single subject, weight 100 per cent, 
comprises the typist examination. It 
consists merely of copying from 
plain copy (typewriting) a simple ex- 
ercise, word for word, for ten min- 
utes. When the exercise is com- 
pleted, a double space is made and 
the same short exercise is repeated. 
Erasures or corrections are not per- 
mitted. A preliminary practice test 
is given for “warming up,” but does 
not score. Sample tests are provided 


“Competitors in the examinations for typists and stenographers need no special tools 
except ordinary writing materials, an eraser and a typewriter in good running condition.” 


least one full year, or the time 
equivalent thereof, of paid clerical 
experience, the principal duties of 
which were of a Statistical nature, 
such as the making of computations 
for statistical purposes, the tabulat- 
ing of data, the preparation of charts 
or graphs, or the coding of data for 
tabulating purposes.” (Italics theirs.) 
A typist or stenographer with the 
requisite clerical experience could 
pass the above examination, whereas 
a clerk unable to use shorthand or the 
typewriter, even if thoroughly 
skilled in his subjects, could not take 
the examination open to inexperi- 
enced typists or stenographers. 


in the advance announcement. Rea- 
sonable speed and accuracy insures 
a passing score, and probable certi- 
fication for a position paying $1,260 
a year. 

The applicant for junior stenog- 
rapher is required to pass the test 
for junior typist, which carries a 
weight of 50 per cent, and a test in 
stenography, which also carries a 
weight of 50 per cent. The steno- 
graphic test . mprises dictation and 
transcription of one exercise of 240 
words, dictated at the rate of 96 
words per minute. Actually two ex- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Easy To Learn 
Easy to Write and Read 
Fast * Accurate * Scientific 
Not a Machine ¢ Not Longhand 


SPEEDSCRIPT Shorthand has 
been used with amazing re- 
sults in Pittsburgh evening 
high schools and leading pri- 
vate business schools. 


SPEEDSCRIPT students have passed 
tests on new material at 150 words 


per minute—thus proving adequacy 
for vocational needs. 


SPEEDSCRIPT saves ONE-HALF the 
usual theory learning time. Result: 
More time for teaching English, Office 
Practice, etc.—or earlier employment 
for your students. 


Defense demands for stenographers 
greatly exceed the supply. It is your 
Patriotic duty to qualify stenogra- 
phers as quickly as possible. SPEED- 
SCRIPT is the answer. 


We can, in a short time, qualify your 
shorthand teacher to teach SPEED- 
SCRIPT by our Teacher's Home Study 
Course in SPEEDSCRIPT. 


Samples of text material and details 
upon request. 


SPEEDSCRIPT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
225-231 West Ninth Street 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Fountain Pen Pointers 
by Margaret Mullen 


Because of the increasing use of the 
fountain pen in shorthand, bookkeeping 
and other business classes, the student 
should develop an early knowledge of the 
proper use and care of this writing in- 
strument. 


Selection of Pen 


A fountain pen should be selected for 
the style of its point and the size and 
balance of the holder. Color and trim- 
mings on a fountain pen holder add 
nothing to its desirability as a writing in- 
strument. The name of a reliable manu- 
facturer on a fountain pen is a guarantee 
of mechanical perfection. Avoid unknown 
brands. 

The writing point should of- 
fer the proper degree of fine- 
ness and flexibility to produce 
a uniform line of the desired 
width. Uniformity and_ legi- 
bility in handwriting are pos- 
sible without effort when the 
correct fountain pen point is 
used. Special purpose points 
are not designed primarily for 
general student use. Such 
styles as extra-fine, super- 
flexible, stub or broad point 
should not be used except by 
those for whom such specific 
points are recommended. 

Proper balance is needed in a fountain 
pen for correct writing posture and posi- 
tive control. Heavy fountain pens are diffi- 
cult to hold over a period of time at the 
usual 45° angle without muscular fatigue. 
Fountain pens which are too long or top 
heavy when cap is on butt end are not 
desirable. Avoid “freak” shapes. The bar- 
rel of a fountain pen should fit the user’s 
hand. Too thick or too thin a barrel will 
burden or cramp the hand if used for 
continuous writing. 


The Care of a Fountain Pen 

Always use a good quality of fountain 
pen ink. Either permanent or washable 
inks may be used, but do not mix inks in 
the pen. Mixing inks usually sets up a 
chemical reaction which causes a precipi- 
tate that may block the feed. When using 
permanent inks clean and refill often. Be- 
fore changing the color or brand of ink, 
clean the pen thoroughly. 

Immerse the entire point when filling 
the pen. While the point is still in the 
ink, open and close filling lever at least 
twice. Opening the lever empties the sac. 
Closing the lever fills the sac. After clos- 
ing the lever the second time allow the 
pen point to remain in the ink while count- 
ing ten. Remove the pen from the ink, 
wipe all excess ink from the barrel, nib 
and feed, using a cloth or a blotter. Do 
this before replacing the cap. 

When replacing the cap, hold the pen 
with the point in an upright position and 
place the cap on the pen. This permits 
surplus ink to run back from the feed 
into the sac. Do not place the holder in 
the cap with the point held downward. 

A desirable attribute of any fountain 
pen is its ability to write instantly, no 
matter how long it may have been out of 
use. To provide this, every well-made 
fountain pen is fitted with a cap on the 
inside of which is an inner cap designed 
to fit snugly onto the shoulder of the sec- 
tion which holds the point. By means of 
threads on the outer cap and barrel, the 
inner cap may be screwed up tightly to en- 
close the point in an airtight chamber. 


The purpose of the airtight inner cap js 
to prevent the entry of outside air. Ven. 
tilation will evaporate the ink on thie pen 
point and cause it to become dry. 

The two air holes in the lower end oj 
the outside cap do not penetrate the inner 
cap. They are below the inner ca) and 
6pposite the part of the nib section where 
the pen is held when writing. The object 
of the air holes is to induce vent lation 
at that point so that any sweating or con- 
densation may be constantly evap rated 
to prevent any accumulation and smudged 
fingers. The reason for the air ho'es at 
the point below the inner cap is exactly 
opposite to the reason for having no ven- 

tilation in the air-tight portion, 


Keep Pen Filled 


The most common cau-e of 
fountain pen leakage is ai ex- 
treme change in temper:ture. 
There is always more or less 
air in the reservoir. Whe. the 
pen is in writing position this 
air is trapped in the uppe: end 
of the reservoir. Thus, the ink 
is between the air in the reser- § 
voir and the outside air. \Vhen 
an increase in temperature is 
applied to the air in the reser- 
voir, the air expands an! in 
its effort to escape, force: the 

ink into the feed. A scientifically designed 
feed has overflow spaces, such as combs 
or cuts in the side, which serve as «ver- 
flow chambers to accommodate the ink 
which may be forced out of the reservoir. 
The overflow spaces in a well designed 
pen are sufficient to take care of any jior- 
mal expansion. When temperature changes 
cause an expansion which forces more ink 
into the feed than the overflow spaces 
can accommodate, this outside force ex- 
erts itself sufficiently to force the ink 
through the feed capillaries and off the 
end of the pen. 

Obviously a full pen which has the least 
amount of air in the reservoir is the one 
which is least likely to leak from tem- 
perature changes. Heat is frequently ap- 
plied unconsciously, as with the heat of 
the hand. 

When the fountain pen is not in use, 
carry it, clipped in the pocket or purse, 
in an upright position. Do not allow it 
to lie flat. It is obvious that when a pen 
is stored for a considerable length of time 
in a prone or point downward position 
and exposed to several temperature 
changes that more ink will be forced into 
the feed than the overflow spaces will ac- 
commodate. 


Cleaning the Pen 


After a pen has been used for some 
time, or if it has been allowed to dry 
out, or has been flooded with ink, it 
should be cleaned thoroughly to remove 
the sediment present in all ink which 
settles into the tiny feeding fissures. 
Clean the pen by emptying the reservoir. 
Fill with water (not hot) and flush thor- 
oughly, then eject the water. Clean the 
nib with a cloth or tissue and refill the 
pen with fresh ink. 

Do not lend your pen. After some use 
a fountain pen point, like a glove, will 
yield and form itself to conform to the 
hand of its user. Once this metal nib has 
become “set” it should never be disturbed 
by a strange or new writing style. 
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FILM. GUIDE 


BUSINESS TEAC 


lil 


Conducted by 
Clifford Ettinger 


William Howard Taft High School 
Bronx, New York 


Editor’s Note: The usual film evaluations by the Committee on Visual Aids in 
Business Education of Delta Pi Epsilon will be resumed in the December number 
of THE JOURNAL and not in this issue, as originally announced. 


A business teacher in a large school, pi- 
oneering in the use of films to supple- 
ment other excellent types of instruction, 
will probably find that some other de- 
partment is already using motion pic- 
tures. With the proper approach it should 
be easy to arrange for the use of such 
equipment by the business department. In 
the smaller school a projector may be 
wangled out of the PTA or the graduat- 
ing class. Special movies, or even special 
entertainments, for which admission is 
charged may be the source of funds. In 
some cases, the teacher may even con- 
clude that the personal purchase of such 
equipment is worth the cost. The above 
suggestions, however, are expedients to 
be followed only if it is not possible to 
have funds allocated in the budget for the 
purchase of necessary projection equip- 
ment and films. 

Since a sound projector can handle both 
sound and silent films, it is to be pre- 
ferred. If cost is a limiting factor, ex- 
cellent results are obtained from silent 
films, even though the trend is strongly 
toward sound films. The beaded screen is 
probably the best because of the bright 
reflection of images projected on it. How- 
ever, beaded screens are good only for 
long narrow rooms. A moderately good 
screen can be made of plaster of Paris if 
it is desired to save expense, but this 
type of screen will be difficult to move 
and may be cracked easily. An aluminum 
screen gives high reflection. 

Projecting Motion Pictures in the Class- 
room (American Council on Education) 
gives excellent suggestions for visual 
equipment. Condensed milk mixed with 
burnt umber will render glass opaque and 
may be easily removed by washing with 
water. Opaque roller shades may darken 
the room sufficiently especially if strips of 
wood painted black are placed at the edges 
to kill the light that enters between the 
Shade and the molding. The ideal ar- 
Tangement is to have drapes of heavy ma- 
terial, denim or even velvet which slide 
on rollers that run in a track. 

With any sort of efficient light-killing 
System the teacher is confronted with 
the need for finding some way of venti- 
lating the room. This is especially true 
during the warm months and in central 
Projection rooms used continuously for 
showing pictures. There are several types 
of electrical ventilators on the market 
which may be placed in the window; their 
expense is a drawback. A cheap substi- 
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tute is to make a box out of some sound- 
deadening material about one foot high 
and wide enough to fit into the window 
snugly. The inside should be painted 
black to kill light and two baffles should 
be placed in it. An opening of about six 
inches should be left on the inside; a 
similar opening but at the opposite end 
should be left on the outside. An electric 
fan placed within the box will deliver a 
considerable body of fresh air into the 
classroom without admitting any light. 

In the event that the room lacks elec- 
tric outlets it is always possible to re- 
move the globe from the lighting fixture 
and insert an adapter into which the regu- 
lar light plug for the projector may be 
fitted. 

It is my belief that the teacher should 
know how to operate the machine and be 
able to make simple repairs to it, but 
that the actual projection of pictures and 
all of the mechanical details connected 
with the picture showing should be in the 
hands of the pupils. This belief is based 
on experience with many students who 
have successfully cooperated in visual pro- 
grams. There are many reasons why the 
teacher should not bother with the routine 
details of projection. Teachers should not 
get bogged down in the routine connected 
with projection but should be able to de- 
vote their attention to the educational as- 
pects involved in using this most impor- 
tant teaching tool. 

If possible each room should have dark- 
ening equipment, screens, portable projec- 
tion stands and portable projectors so that 
the pictures can be used in the usual 
classroom. In most cases, the expense will 
make this arrangement impractical. The 
alternative is a central projection room 
used only for showing visual aids and used 
by all departments in the school. Such an 
arrangement will necessitate the appoint- 
ment of some teacher to arrange for the 
films, to assign the different teachers to 


the room; to see that the proper pro- 
jector and student operators are pres- 
ent, to schedule, receive, store, and return 
films, to fill out reports, to compile statis- 
tics on use, ete. 

With mechanical requirements taken 
care of, we are now ready to make up a 
schedule of films that will fit into our 
curriculum. For business teachers who 
want more information than is supplied in 
The Journal of Business Education and 
The Business Education World, the fol- 
lowing sources of film information are 
suggested : 

Sources of Visual Aids for Use m 
Schools, revised 1941, Office of Education, 
Pamphlet 80, 15 cents. 

Educational Film Catalogue, H. WW. \WVil- 
son Company, New York City. 

Films for Teachers of Workers in Dis- 
tributive Occupations, Business Education 
Department, State Education Depart- 
ment, Sacramento, California. 

One Thousand and One, the Blue Book 
of Non-theatrical Films, “Educational 
Screen,” 64 East Lake St., Chicago, II- 
linois. 25 cents to subscribers; 75 cents to 
non-subscribers (very good). (The above 
catalogue lists 290 producers and distribu- 
tors of educational films from whom 
catalogues may be obtained.) 

It is also worth while to contact the 
state-wide film distributive agency if your 
state has such a centralized system. Many 
universities have a film distributing unit 
among their extension activities. It may 
also be possible to get a local cooperative 
film library to include business films in its 
list. 

After films have been selected from 
catalogues or on the recommendation of 
various educational groups who are eval- 
uating films, the next step is to use them 
in the most efficient manner possible. Re- 
search has not yet indicated what these 
most efficient methods are, but some things 
can be indicated with a considerable de- 
gree of certainty. In all cases the teach- 
er should, if possible, preview the film to 
ascertain the best educational uses to 
which it can be put and to outline the de- 
tailed ways with which the film can be 
integrated with the material being learned. 
Some films may be used for introductory 
purposes, others for summarization or re- 
view, others for motivation or to sensitize 
pupils to important problems, still others 
to teach skills. In the case of silent films, 
the teacher should usually explain ver- 
bally the scenes in the picture; in the case 
of sound films, the sound may be shut off 
on the second showing and _ students 
selected to give the accompanying oral 
explanations. 

In most cases the class should be given 
work which leads up to the use of the 
film. Many films should be shown twice. 
Visual aids should be a regular feature of 
instruction. Since a film contains so many 
details, students should be told in advance 
what to look for. Some activity should 
be required of them rather than to permit 
them to sit passively and watch. One of 
the best forms of activity is to require a 
detailed summary of the content—notes 
to be scribbled in the darkness while 
watching the film or immediately after the 
showing. Objective type tests based on 
the film content increase the educational 
value of films. Still other student out- 
comes may be expected: increased read- 
ing, greater class discussion, a desire to 
undertake excursions, the desire to write 
stories or plays based on scenes in the 
movies, or the building of models of 
things seen. Intelligent teacher planning 
will undertake to see that all of these edu- 
cational values will be exploited. 
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MAKCHANT 


The electric calculator 
that multiplies* like a 
typewriter writes! 


*A typewriter forms words as keys of the 
letters are depressed. A MARCHANT 
forms multiplication answers as keys of 

the multiplier figures are depressed. 


Educators: 


Your obligation to your 
students suggests that 
they receive training on 
the calculator that is be- 
ing actively purchased 
by modern business. 


Even a few Marchants 
suffice for training on 
the rotational plan. 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S.A. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 
Give Service Everywhere! 


_ equated on the basis of the results of this testing. A percentile table of norm. will 


TYPEWRITER BUREAU MONTHLY TESTS 


The Typewriter Educational Research Bureau provides to schools a free typewriting 
test service. For the school year 1941-42 eight tests have been published, together with 
a Manual of Directions containing instructions for administering and scoring eacli test, 

To enable teachers to compare results with those of others, a table of norms for 
each test has been published in THE JouRNAL for the month immediately following the 
one in which the test was given. These tables were based upon results reported by a 
group of cooperating teachers. Teachers using the tests have reported to the l'ureay 
that much of the value of these tables of norms for comparative purposes is lost 
because they reach the teacher and the pupil so long after the test has been taken. So, 
for the current year a different plan which wjll meet this objection is being tric! out, 

Each of the eight tests included in the series has been given to two hundred students 
who also have taken the comparable tests for 1940-41, and the current tests have been 


appear in the issue of THE JourNAL preceding the month in which each test is to he 
given. Under this plan tables of norms for comparative purposes should reac the 
teacher and pupil before the test is taken. Thus the Bureau hopes to add to the value 
of the services which it is rendering schools. 

The following table indicates the results for the December test. A table fcr the 
January test will appear in the December number. 


STRAIGHT COPY TEST—VOLUME VIII—DECEMBER 1941—-NUMBER 


3rd year .... 
Length of period** 40-45 40-45 60 40-45 60 60 40-45 50-55 40-45 40-45 50-55 61 40-45 


Percentiles 

See 31 35 30 32 41 41 44 44 42 45 44 4s 49 
Me segwas eas 26 30 25 29 39 39 41 41 39 42 40 4 46 
ee Sienn bx2k% 22 27 25 27 37 38 39 39 36 40 38 4 4 
_ MO TEE ee 21 25 24 26 36 36 38 37 35 39 37 42 44 
eee 19 24 22 23 35 a> 36 35 32 37 36 4 43 
1 Ea ae 17 23 21 22 35 35 35 35 31 36 35 3 42 
OB aINg Aras, 16 22 20 21 34 34 35 34 30 35 35 38 4 
14 21 19 19 33 33 34 33 29 34 34 37 34 
as Pere 13 20 18 18 33 32 32 33 28 33 33 3¢ 38 
Doing sg Savas 12 19 17 17 32 31 31 31 27 32 32 3 37 
ae 11 18 17 16 32 30 30 30 26 31 31 3 3 
me Sv deswens’ 10 17 16 15 31 29 29 29 25 30 31 34 3 
| A ery 9 15 15 14 30 28 28 27 24 29 30 3 3 
ee 9 14 14 12 29 27 27 26 24 28 29 3 34 
Be Gaubsine-e> 8 13 14 10 28 26 26 25 23 27 28 3 33 
ae eee eee 7 12 13 9 27 25 25 24 22 26 27 28 3 

ous 11 

9 

7 


** In minutes. 


Comments on any phase of the Bureau’s testing program should be addressed to the 
Typewriter Educational Research Bureau, 100 East 42nd Street, New York City. Any 
teacher not receiving the tests may write to the Bureau for them. 


Let’s Work In Washington! 
(Continued from page 31) 


ercises of the same length are dictated at sists of questions testing ability in filing 
this rate of speed, and contestants have and other related clerical duties. File 
ten minutes to study their notes and select clerks experienced in only one phase of 
the easier of the two. They are allowed their work may encounter difficulty. No 
an additional twenty minutes to transcribe sample questions are available. The sta- 
the one chosen. Neither the preliminary tistics examination consists of questions 
practice test nor the rejected exercise testing ability in arithmetical computa- 
counts in the score. Sample tests, usually tions and other related clerical duties. 
articles about our natural resources or No sample questions are available for 
customs, are provided in the advance _ this test, either. 
announcement. Successful applicants may Competitors in the examinations for 
be certified for positions paying $1,440 a typists and stenographers need no spe 
year. cial tools except ordinary writing mate- 
Examinations for senior stenographers, rials, an eraser, and a typewriter in good 
leading to positions paying $1,620 a year, running condition. Errors due to faulty 
are similar to the examinations for junior typewriters do not permit re-examination. 
stenographers, except that dictation is at If students do not have access to a good 
the rate of 120 words per minute. typewriter, one may be rented at a charge 
Advancement in any of the above posi- of $1.50, which usually includes free de- 
tions is likely to be rapid as the Govern- livery and return. 
ment expands its defense activities. Students interested should write at once 
to the Civil Service Commissioner, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for Bulletin No. 80 and 
Tests for File Clerks Amendment, together with application 
‘ cards Form 4000-A-B-C, or obtain these 
For junior clerkships, paying $1,260 and documents locally, at a first or second 
$1,440 a year, the filing examination con- class Post Office. 
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Federal Expenditures for Education 


Figures compiled by the U. S. Office 
of Education show that more than $700,- 
000,000 has been appropriated or allocated 
by the Federal Government for expendi- 
tures related to education during the year 
ending June 30, 1942. Although this in- 
cludes approximately $200,000,000 of ex- 
penditures connected with the defense 
training program, the total is considerably 
lower than in the years when the PWA 
and the WPA were conducting huge pro- 
grams of construction and repair of 
schools and the CCC was operating on a 
much larger scale than at present. 


TABLE OF 1941-2 EXPENDITURES 


For Educational Functions: 


Office of Education programs ...... $149,000,000 
5,800,000 
Civilian pilot training ............. 25,000,000 
Training for merchant marine ..... 5,050,000 
training 835,000 
*20,000,000 
“Boom town”’ school construction ... *60,000,000 


For Education as a Basic Objective 


Agriculture and home economics ex- 

tension work 19,000,000 
Agricultural experiment stations ... 7,000,000 
Civilian Conservation Corps ........ 247,000,000 
National Youth Administration 159,000,000 


$713,985,000 


* Estimated. 


Citizenship Education for Aliens 


Under the leadership of Dean William 
F, Russell, on leave from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, a vastly ex- 
panded program for citizenship education 
of aliens has been initiated, with $20,000,- 
000 allocated for the program, of which 
$14,000,000 is being provided by the WPA 
and the balance by the Department of Jus- 
tice. Dr. Lester R. Alderman, formerly 
director of the division of education in 
WPA, has returned to the U. S. Office of 
Education and is participating in the pro- 
gram. He recently issued the following 
statement : 

“The National Citizenship Educational 
Program for the first time brings together 
the three Federal agencies that at this time 
can render the greatest service to those 
who desire to become citizens. The WPA 
has the funds with which to pay teachers. 
It also has valuable experience in teach- 
ing adults. 

“The Department of Justice through the 
Immigration and Naturalization services 
are charged with the responsibility of the 
induction of the foreign born into citizen- 
ship. This organization has much experi- 
ence in all phases of the problem; it also 
has the names of all registered aliens; 
the officers of the courts that determine 
what candidates have met the qualifica- 
tions for citizenship. The Department of 
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Justice also has the funds paid in by can- 
didates for citizenship that may be used to 
provide teachers with materials. 

“The U. S. Office of Education repre- 
sents the schools of the country in which 
the classes are being held. The public 
schools have for many years taught adults 
and have much experience in teaching 
aliens. This program is now under way 
and is getting the backing of the Ameri- 
can people as a most valuable defense 
program.” 


Business Education Publications 


The following bulletins, of interest to 
teachers of business subjects, may be 
obtained from the Business Education 
Service, United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Bulletin No. 
198 


205 


Name 
Conference Topics for the Re- 
tail Grocery Business, 1939 
Cooperative Part-Time Train- 
ing Programs, 1939 
211 Distributive Education — Or- 
ganization and Administration, 


1940 
Misc. 2089 Bibliography—aA list of Books, 
Pamphlets, and Publications 


on Marketing, Retailing, 
Salesmanship, and Merchan- 
dising, 1938 

Tests in Business Education, 
1938 

Preliminary Report of the 
Distributive Education Con- 
ference, June 23-24, 1938 
Preliminary Bibliography of 
Current Periodicals, Quarter- 
lies, Yearbooks, and Bulletins 
in Business Education, 1939 
An Outline of a Course in 
Advertising for Smaller Re- 
tail Stores, 1940 

An Outline of a Course in 
Merchandising Problems for 
Smaller Retail Stores, 1940 
An Outline of a Course in 
Retail Selling for Smaller 
Stores, 1941 

An Outline of a Course in 
Window Display for Smaller 
Retail Stores, 1941 

An Outline of a Course in 
Store Arrangement and Main- 
tenance for Smaller Stores, 
1941 

Suggested Outline for Study 
of the Distributive Phases of 
Drug-Store Operation, 
1941 


Misc. 2109 
Misc. 2124 


Misc. 2221 


Misc. 2340 


Misc. 2548 
Misc. 2554 


Misc. 2555 


Misc. 2562 


Misc. 2711 Business Training for Young 

People Employed on National 

Youth Administration Work 

Projects, 1941 

Minneapolis Reports I, II, Il], IV: Or- 
ganization, Methodology, 
Teacher-Training, Instruction- 
al Material 


President’s Statement on American 
Education Week 


Last month, President Roosevelt is- 
sued the following statement concerning 
American Education Week: 

To THE PATRONS, STUDENTS AND TEACH- 
ERS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS: 

The theme of the twenty-first observ- 
ance of American Education Week should 
strike a responsive chord in the hearts of 
all patriotic citizens. Education for a 
Strong America has in it a timely note of 
optimism. It reminds us of the sources 
of our inherent strength—the courage and 
fortitude of individual men and women de- 
voted to freedom and its defense. 

Today’s young Americans are not tak- 
ing their freedoms for granted. They are 
being taught that freedom must be held 
by each generation; that it is not by 
hoarding, but by sacrificial giving that 
life gains meaning and power. 

Organized education does its full part 
to make America strong. It helps to dis- 
pel ignorance and confusion. It builds 
knowledge and character. It stimulates a 
desire to achieve the satisfactions of the 
good life and to eliminate evil from the 
world. 

The challenge of today’s tragic world is 
ever with us. We must guard against 
any feeling of fatalism. The shape of 
things to come is ominous only to those: 
who lack resolution; who fail to sense the 
inherent strength of democracy; who lack 
faith that we live in a moral universe in 
which truth, righteousness, and justice will 
eventually be made to triumph. 


National Consumer-Retailer Council 
Publications 
The National Consumer-Retailer Coun- 
cil announces that it has available three 
publications of interest to educators, in 


addition to Informative Labeling, de- 
scribed in last month’s issue of THE 
JOURNAL, 


Informative Selling is a 9-page illus- 
trated, hard-cover book, suitable for use 
in advanced high school and college 
classes in retailing, advertising and dis- 
tributive education, priced at $1. A dis- 
count is available on orders for ten or 
more copies. The other two publications 
are duplicated leaflets on Food Labels 
Approved by the National Consumer-Re- 
tailer Council and Textile Labels Ap- 
proved by the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council. Both these booklets are free, 


but not more than five copies can be sent 
to the members of any one class. 

These publications may be ordered from 
the National Consumer-Retailer Council, 
Inc., 8 West Fortieth Street, New York 
City. 
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In Business Education 


FUNCTIONS 


OF BUSINESS 


A Text for 
Consumer and Producer 


By JONES, TONNE, and PRICE 


A book of the personal-economics type— 
covers the practical phases of economics 
and business as they affect the life of the 
individual. Substantial emphasis is placed 
on the social aspects of the American sys- 
tem of business. The authors give an un- 
biased appraisal of the American system 
under free economy and the consumer's po- 
sition in that economy. This middle-of-the- 
road treatment recognizes all producers as 
consumers and all consumers as present or 
potential producers. Such a study of both 
points of view tends to bring them closer to- 
gether. The vocabulary and content are 
well suited to the senior high school level. 


The book contains a wealth of business and 
consumer projects, and a correlated work- 
book is available. 


List Price, $1.80 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Toronto London Sydney 


THE SAFEGUARD PLAN PROVIDES 


for faster filing 
Y 


Speed and accuracy in filing and finding correspondence are 
greatly increased by the use of Globe-Wernicke Safeguard plan. 
It offers the safest, simplest and best method of filing . . . casy to 
understand and operate . - . economical and practical. 


FREE... Ask our local dealer for 8-page circular, “For Faster 


Filing and Finding .__.. or write direct to us. 


THE SAFEST AND BEST METHOD) 


Globe=Wernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio i 


MAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES ; 


NEW CARLSON 

EIGHTEENTH at PRICKETT 

EDITION FORKNER 


NUNN, 


20™ CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


The Eighteenth Edition introduces a new _ simple 
method of learning and a new simple plan of teaching 
For example, the approach has been shortened ani 
simplified. The language in the early chapters is non: 
technical and the statements have been so carefully 
worded that they are within the scope of understand 
ing of high school students. All new terms are printed 
in italics and are explained and illustrated at the timé 
they are introduced. As each principle is develope 
the student is required to apply it in terms of bus 
nesses, ind:v'duals, and social organizat‘ons. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Specialists in Business aud Economic Education 


Met CIMCIMMATI NEW YORK CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Education Association of the State of New York 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 

California Association of Private Business Schools 

Chicago Area Business Education Directors Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleve'and 

Connecticut Business Educators Association 

Council of Commercial Educators of Omaha and Council 
Bluffs 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Delta Pi Epsilon 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Eastern Kansas Business Teachers Association 

Florida Education Association, Department of Business 
Education 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of New 
Jersey 

Illinois Business Education Association 

Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Indiana Business Educators’ Club 

lowa Commercial Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 

Louisiana Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 


Michigan Commercial Education Association 

Minnesota State Business Educator’s Association 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

National Association of Business Teacher-Trairing Insti- 
tutions 

National Business Teachers Association 

N.E.A. Department of Business Education 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso 
ciation 

New Orleans Council of Typewriting Teachers 

New York State Vocational and Practical Arts Associa- 
tion, Commercial Education Section 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 

Philadelphia Business Education Association 

Pi Omega Pi 

South Dakota Education Associaticn, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

Southwest Missouri Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Tri-State Commercial Education Association 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


President Vice-President 
Hamden L. Forkner P. O. Selby 


Teachers College 
Columbia Univers'ty 
New York, N. Y. 


State Teachers College New York University 


Kirksville, Missouri 


Secretary Treasurer 
A. O. Colvin 
Colorado State College 
of Education 
Greeley, Colorado 


Helen Reynolds 


New York, N. Y. 


bp accordance with the Provisions of the constitution of the National Council for Business Education, officers 
Or the two-year period ending September, 1943 have been elected. Dr. Forkner was reelected president, 


Selby was reelected vice-president, Dr. Reynolds was reelected secretary and Dr. Colvin was reelected 
reasurer. The fact that the constitution provides that no officer may succeed himself more than once 
means that in 1943 an entire new set of officers will take over the work of the Council. 
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ORGANIZATION PLANS FOR FUTURE BUSINESS LEADERS OF AMERICA 


by Hamden L. 


The organization of the Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America is fast getting 
under way in the various states. Teach- 
ers everywhere are recognizing the im- 
petus such an organization as this can 
give to our teaching and to our com- 
munity relationships and see in the organ- 
ization an opportunity to give young peo- 
ple a first-hand experience in democratic, 
cooperative effort. 

In order that all chapter sponsors and 
chapter organizers may be working along 
the same lines, the following instructions 
have been prepared: 

1. Each unit of the organization’ is to be 
known as The Future Business Leaders 
of America of (name of town and state). 

2. Each chapter is to apply for a charter 
to the sponsor in the state in which the 
chapter is located. If no state sponsor 
has as ag been designated, the application 
is to be made directly to Hamden L. 
Forkner, president of the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 

ity. 

3. Each application for charter shall in- 
clude the following: 

A list of charter members together 
with their rank in the organization (two 
copies). 

The names of the student president, 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer, re- 
porter, and faculty adviser (two copies). 

A check or money-order payable to The 
Future Business Leaders of America 
should accompany the application. The 
amount of the remittance should be $2.50 
for charter, plus 10 cents dues for each 
charter member for the first month. 
Thus, if a chapter has 20 members, the 
amount of the remittance will be $4.50. 
The chapter, in turn, will receive an en- 
graved charter plus an appropriate pin for 
each charter member. The next payment 
of dues will be due on the January 1 or 
May 1 following the issuance of the 
charter, at the rate of 10 cents per month 
per member. 

4. Each chapter shall also submit with 
its application for membership the project 
which the chapter is planning to under- 
take for the year (two copies). 

5. The chapter shall also submit two 
copies of its constitution and by-laws. 

6. The state sponsoring body will re- 
view the application, and, if approved, 
will forward its approval together with 
the fees and dues to the National Coun- 
cil office, which, in turn, will mail the 
charter and pins directly to the local chap- 
ter. The state body will send one copy 
each of names of members, names of 
officers, and constitution to the National 
Office. 


Who Is Eligible for Membership? 


Every student in high school, business 
college, or college who is taking a sub- 
ject in the commercial department is 
eligible for membership. Scholarship 
should not be the criterion for member- 
ship but rather an interest in problems of 
the school or community. Often it is the 
student “who does not make the best 
marks who will profit most from an or- 
ganization of this kind. Interest, effort, 
cooperativeness, good citizenship and 
right attitude are the prime measures of 
eligibility. 
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What Is Meant by “Rank” in the 
Organization? 

All members shall be classified as 
Helper, Supervisor, or Leader. 

Any student who is enrolled in one or 
more courses in the business department 
is eligible for the Helper degree provided 
he meets the above qualifications. 

Any student who has completed at least 
one and one-half units of business sub- 
jects or who has been a Helper for one 
year or more is eligible for the Super- 
visor degree provided he has the other 
requirements. 

Any student who has completed at least 
two and one-half units of business sub- 
jects or who has held the Supervisor de- 
gree for at least one semester is eligible 
for the Leader degree. 


Purpose and Payment of Charter 
Fees and Dues 


All dues and charter fees are to be 
used solely for the benefit of the Future 
Business Leaders of America. They will 
be used to pay for the charter, postage, 
secretarial expense, printing costs, and 
pins for members. As the organization 
grows, funds will accumulate which will 
be used for traveling expenses of the 
national student president and vice presi- 
dents who will be elected at the first 
national convention. These officers will 
travel over the United States and assist 
in promoting organizations and in de- 
veloping plans for making the work of 
the local organizations more effective. As 
time goes on there should be enough 
money to provide for university scholar- 
ships for the member from each state 
who has rendered the greatest service to 
his school or community. 


- and income of the organization. 


Forkner, President of the Council 


Why Are Dues to Be Sent to the 
National Office? 


If dues and charter fees are centered 
‘in the national office, it will make it much 
easier to account for them and to report 
to the various chapters on the exyenses 
Also it 
will simplify the matter of preparing the 
charters and of mailing the pins to mem. 
bers. Each year the national offic: will 
apportion to each state sponsor « sum 
necessary to take care of adminis’ ratiye 
costs and secretarial help and to provide, 
if possible, enough to carry on thc state 
convention. 


Collection of Dues 


Inasmuch as the prime purpose «if the 
organization is to promote coop: ratiye 
effort, it is hoped that the dues v ill be 
considered a chapter obligation ~ather 
than an individual obligation. This the 
chapter will promote activities whic: will 
raise money for dues for all the me nbers 
rather than have each member pxy his 
own dues. The dues are to be paid 
twice each year—January first and Maj 
first. This gives each chapter an «ppor- 
tunity to work out plans for making 
money to pay dues. 


Will the Dues Be Used to Send Delegates | 


to Conventions? 


It is not possible on the dues of 1 
cents per member per month to pay ex 
penses of delegates to the conventions. Ii 
the chapter will work closely with com- 
munity organizations as there are in mos 
communities such as Junior Chambers 0! 
Commerce, Kiwanis, Lions and Rotary 
it is believed that funds can be raised for 
delegates without much difficulty. 


STATE SPONSORS FOR FUTURE BUSINESS LEADERS OF AMERICA 


NAME 


R. A. James 
Pearl E. Green 
A. O. Colvin 
Connecticut Frank Ash 
Indiana M. E. Studebaker 
Towa Lloyd V. Douglas 
R. R. Pickett 

R. Norval Garrett 
A. E. Schneider 
P. O. Selby 
Lloyd H. Jacobs 
McKee Fisk 


STATE 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Colorado 


Kansas 
Louisiana 
Minnesota 
Missouri 

New Jersey 
North Carolina 


Ohio E. G. Knepper 
Oklahoma J. Andrew Holley 
Oregon Bertha W. Stutz 
Tennessee Benjamin R. Haynes 
Texas H. D. Shepherd 
Virginia J. H. Dodd 

West Virginia T. H. Coates 
Wyoming E. Deane Hunton 


INSTITUTION 


Jacksonville State Teachers College, Jacksonville. 

University of Arkansas, Fayettsville. 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley. 

University of Connecticut, New Britain. 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie. 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond. 

State Teachers College, St. Cloud. 

Northeast State Teachers College, Kirksville. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. 

The Woman’s College, University of N. C., 
boro. 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green. 

Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater. 

Oregon State College, Corvallis. 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

North Texas State Teachers College, Denton. 

Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg. 

New River State College, Montgomery. 

University of Wyoming, Laramie. 


Greens 


Applications for charters for local chapters should be made to the state sponsor & 
listed above. If no sponsor has been appointed for your state as yet, applications shoul! 


be made directly to President Forkner. 
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HEADS OF COUNCIL AFFILIATES == 


H. P. Guy 


newly-elected president of the NEA Department of Business Education 
and past-president of the Kentucky Business Education Association, is 
also a member of the Southern Business Education Association, the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association, the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association and Phi Delta Kappa. He has been on the faculty of the 
College of Commerce, University of Kentucky, since 1937; previous to 
that he headed the commerce departments at West Virginia Institute of 
Technology and at the Beckley (West Virginia) High School. He re- 
ceived his Master’s degree from the University of Kentucky and has done 
additional work at the University of Southern California. 


Kenneth A. Shultz 


is beginning his twelfth year of teaching experience in the high schools 
of Camden, New Jersey. His initial teaching position was in the Camden 
High School; he then went to the Woodrow Wilson High School where he 
was chairman of bookkeeping. Last year he was transferred back to 
Camden High School to head the commercial department. He has also 
taught in the College of South Jersey. A graduate of Temple University, 
he received his Master’s degree from the University of Pennsylvania. He 
is president of the High School Commercial Teachers Association of New 
Jersey and past-president of the Camden Schoolmen’s Club. 


J. Frances Henderson 


has been granted a sabbatical leave from her position as assistant pro- 
fessor of business education at Oklahoma A. and M. College in Stillwater 
=> to work on her doctorate at the University of Southern California in Los 
Angeles. She has taken her graduate work at Ohio State University and 

—— the State University of Iowa, where she received her Master's degree. 
er A graduate of Northeast Missouri State Teachers College in Kirksville, 
ee ™ her initial teaching experience was in the high schools of Missouri. She 

is national president of Pi Omega Pi, business education fraternity, and 
a member of Pi Kappa Sigma, Sigma Alpha Sigma, Delta Pi Epsilon, and 
Kappa Delta Pi. 


Kermit D. Farris 


heads the department of business education of the Florida Education As- 
sociation and is also secretary of the Southern Business Education As- 
sociation. In addition, he is an active member of the National Business 
Teachers Association and the NEA Department of Business Education. 
Now at the Leon High School in Tallahassee, he was formerly associated 
with the South Bend Business College, South Bend, Indiana; the Clermont 
(Florida) High School and the Ocala (Florida) High School. He was gradu- 
ated from the Bowling Green College of Commerce in Kentucky and has 
taken advanced work at the University of Tennessee and the University 
of Kentucky. 


Charles Maxon’ 


holds both his Bachelor's and Master’s degrees in Commerce from the 
University of Iowa, and is taking further work for an advanced degree. 
His initial teaching experience was in the high schools of Sac City and 
Mt. Vernon, both in Iowa. He is now instructor in commerce at the Bur- 
lington (Iowa) Junior College and High School. President of the Iowa 
Commercial Teacher’s Association, he is also a member of the National 
Business Teachers Association, the National Education Association, the 
Iowa State Teachers Association, and Pi Omega Pi. : 
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NEA Department News 


Under the direction of Erwin M. Keith- 
ley, the Department of Business Educa- 
tion of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation has opened its 1941-1942 member- 
ship campaign. 

Mr. Keithley will be assisted in the 
campaign by the fifty-four state and local 
directors, and the following divisional di- 
rectors: Eastern division, Frederick H. 
Riecke, South Side High School, New- 
ark; Southeastern division, Thomas F. 
Ferry, Paul Junior High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Southern division, Mrs. 
Beulah Dalton Harwell, Andrew Jackson 
High School, Jacksonville, Florida; Cen- 
tral division, Stanley S. Smith, Fordson 
High School, Detroit, Michigan; Mid- 
western division, Dorothy L. Travis, Cen- 
tral High School, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota; and Western division, L. Harry 
Sortais, Monterey High School, Monterey, 
California. 

The Department of Business Education 
was created in response to a petition read 


NABTTI 


Business Teacher-Training Policies will 
be the general theme of the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions to 
be held this year on December 29 and 30, 
in conjunction with the NBTA meeting at 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. This is a 
change in the association’s usual policy of 
holding their annual meeting in February. 

Following registration on Monday 
morning there will be a discussion of 
Policy Eleven: “The NABTTI as an Ac- 
crediting Agency.” Dr. R. L. West, presi- 
dent of State Teachers College, Trenton, 
New Jersey, and chairman of the commit- 
tee on standards of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges, will be the 
speaker. 

A luncheon celebrating the fifteenth an- 
niversary of the association will be held 


at a meeting held at Saratoga Springs, 
New York, July 12, 1892. Prior to that 
time the organization was known as the 
Business Educators’ Association which 
was organized in 1878. Today the De- 
partment of Business Education of the 
National Education Association stands as 
the largest association of business educa- 
tors in the world with an annual mem- 
bership of approximately five thousand. 

Mr. Keithley is a member of the faculty 
of the South Division High School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. In addition to his 
new appointment as National Membership 
Director of the Department of Business 
Education, he is beginning a three-year 
term as a member of the executive com- 
mittee. Mr. Keithley has served the De- 
partment as state director in Wisconsin 
and as a member of the committee on ar- 
rangements for the Milwaukee convention. 
—H. P. Guy, President, NEA Department 
of Business Education. 


Meeting 


Monday noon. Chief speaker will be Dr. 
E. G. Blackstone, first NABTTI president 
and director of business education at the 
University of California. Discussion of 
three additional policies will occupy the 
remainder of the afternoon. 

A breakfast meeting of officers and di- 
rectors on Tuesday morning will be fol- 
lowed by additional panel discussions. The 
annual business meeting in the afternoon 
will be the closing session. 

Officers of the association are: Presi- 
dent, Frances B. Bowers, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia; vice-president, Arnold 
E. Schneider, State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota; secretary, H. M. Doutt, 
University of Akron; and treasurer, Edith 
M. Winchester, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh. 


Plans fier: ECTA Meeting 


Chairmen of the various committees for 
the annual meeting of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association recently met 
in Baltimore with president Sadie L. Zieg- 
ler, Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey, 
to plan the convention program. Sessions 
will be held April first through April 
fourth at the Lord Baltimore Hotel. 

The announced theme of the convention, 
Unit Planning in Business Education, will 
offer exceptional opportunities for class- 
room teachers to discuss methods and 
problems. 


The Honorable Howard W. Jackson, 
Mayor of Baltimore, will attend the ban- 
quet and give the address of welcome 
at the opening session, according to an 
announcement by George H. Hocker, 
chairman of the banquet committee. Fea- 
tures of the banquet will include the B. 
and O. Glee Club of ninety male voices. 
Jack Lederer’s Orchestra will play for the 
annual ball. Further plans will be dis- 
cussed at another Board meeting in the 
near future and the principal speaker an- 
nounced later. The Honorable Herbert R. 
O’Conor, Governor of Maryland, will at- 
tend the banquet. 


Southern Association Convention 


A Fellowship Dinner on Thursday eve- 
ning will be the opening event of the nine- 
teenth annual convention of the Southern 
Business Education Association scheduled 
for November 20, 21, and 22 in Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. “Business Educa- 
tion in a Democracy” is the general theme 
for the meetings to be held in the O. 
Henry Hotel. 

J. S. Knox, president of the Knox Busi- 
ness Book Company, Oak Park, Illinois, 
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will speak on “Opportunities and Difficul- 
ties” at the dinner at which Mrs. Mar- 
guerite D. Fowler, first vice-president, 
will preside. 

The first general session on Friday 
morning will be in charge of second vice- 
president H. M. Norton. Following the 
welcome speech by Mayor Huger S. King 
of Greensboro there will be three ad- 
dresses: “What the Employer Expects 
from the Business-Trained Employee,” O. 


Arthur Kirkman, National Association oj 
Manufacturers, High Point, North Caro. 
lina ; “Adapting Learning Experie: ICES to 
the Needs and Abilities of Students,” 
Harvey A. Andruss, president of State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsyl. 
vania; “Outstanding Problems in busines 
Education in Our Democracy oday,’ 
Eleanor Skimin, Northern High School 
Detroit. 


Afternoon sectional meetings will jp. 
glude round-tables for public schowls, col. 
leges and universities; private schoo) 
managers and executives; private school 
secretarial teachers and private school ae. 
counting instructors. Chairmen for thes 
round-tables include: Frances Humphrey, 
Greensboro Senior High School; J. J 
Fenn, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville ; M. O. Kirkpatrick, Cecil's 
Business College, Asheville, North Caro- 
lina; Miss Christie Harris, King’- 
ness College, Greensboro; and \. 
Clarke, Smithdeal-Massey Busines; Col- 
lege, Richmond, Virginia. 

Association President R. R. 
Eastern State Teachers College, Rich. 
mond, Kentucky, will preside over Fri- 
day night’s banquet at which the toast 
master will be H. P. Guy, president of the 
N. E. A. Department of Busines- Edu- 
cation. The main address of the ce. ening 
“Education in Modern Business,” will 
given by Frank P. Graham, presicent 0’ 
the University of North Caroina. The 
banquet will be followed by dancine. 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
will hold a breakfast meeting at % am 
Saturday to which all former students ar 
invited. The morning’s panel discussion 
on accounting, secretarial subjects and so- 
cial-business subjects will be directed by 
George T. Walker, Louisiana State Sv- 
pervisor of Business Education; Lucille 
Taylor, Henderson State Teachers Col- 
lege, Arkadelphia, Arkansas; and T. H 
Coates, West Virginia Institute of Tech- 
nology, respectively. 

At the concluding business session, |) 
Frank Kyker, Chief, Office of Busines: 
Education Service, ‘Washington, Die 
will discuss “The Basic Needs o: Bus- 
ness Education.” 


AACC Program 


The 11th annual convention of the 
American Association of Commercial Col: 
leges will be held on Monday, December 
29, in the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III: 
nois. 

The business meeting will take place a 
2:00 p.m. All members are cordially in: 
vited to attend and should consult the 
bulletin board for the room number it 
which the meeting is to be held, upon ar 
rival in Chicago. 

The banquet will be held in the Crysta 
Room at 6:00 p.m. A_ nationally-knows 
speaker will give the chief address of the 
evening. The entire program will be com: 
pleted before 9 o’clock so as not to inter: 
fere with the program of the Natiom 
Business Teachers Association which wi 
open its convention with a reception 0 
that evening. 

Officers of the association are: Ben H 
Henthorn, president of the Kansas Cit) 
College of Commerce, president; Catl 
erine S. Walsh, Walsh School of Bus 
ness, Miami, first vice-president; J. 
Kinman, president, Kinman Business Uni: 
versity, Spokane, Governor General of P 
Rho Zeta International ; C. W. Woodwari 
president, College of Commerce, Burling 
ton, Iowa, executive secretary. 


Richards, 
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NBTA Chicago Convention 


The forty-fourth annual convention of 
the National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion will open with a reception and dance 
Monday, December 29, at the Hotel Sher- 
man in Chicago. The program will close 
Wednesday, December 31 with a banquet 
and brief program to allow delegates to 
arrange their own celebration of New 
Year's Eve. 

The selection of three key speakers for 
the two general sessions and the banquet 
has been announced by president Elvin S. 
Eyster. They include Dr. Harold Benja- 
min, dean of the College of Education, 
University of Maryland; Dr. Clyde M. 
Hill, chairman of the department of edu- 
cation, Yale University, and Rowland 
Allen, personnel director of L. S. Ayres & 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Dr. Benjamin has spoken before educa- 
tional groups in forty-five states. Editor 
of a series of thirty textbooks in educa- 
tion, he is probably best known for his 
book, The Saber-Tooth Curriculum, but 
he is also author of several other popular 
books, including Man, the Problem Solver, 
Modern School Administration, and Learn- 
ing the Ways of Democracy. He has 
served on several national and interna- 
tional committees on education. He was 
formerly dean of the University of Colo- 
rado, professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and associate pro- 
fessor of education at Stanford Univer- 
sity. The proposed title of his address is 
“Culture by Incantations.” 

Dr. Hill, a rare combination of student, 
philosopher, critic, and humorist, is in 
constant demand as a speaker. He has 
had an interesting career as a teacher, a 
superintendent, and a member of the fac- 
ulty of several colleges, including the 
State Teachers College, Springfield, Mis- 
souri; the University of Vermont, and 
the University of Hawaii. For eight 
years he served as president of Southern 
Missouri State Teachers College. He has 
been active in progressive education, but 
has his own ideas about its interpretation. 
Dr. Hill is author of several books, in- 
cluding A Decade of Progress in Teacher 
Training and Making the Most of High 
School. 

Members of the NBTA will be particu- 
larly pleased to learn that they will have 
an opportunity to hear an outstanding 
personnel director discuss his proposed 
topic of “What Personnel Managers Ex- 
pect of Employees.” Mr. Allen is a 
forceful, dynamic speaker who has been 
especially popular in large group confer- 
ences in guidance. He draws upon many 
years of successful experience in the se- 
lection and training of personnel. Mr. 
Allen went to L. S. Ayres & Co. in 1925 
as employment manager and was soon 
Promoted to the position of director of 
personnel. Before that time he was ad- 
vertising manager of Burton Rogers Com- 
pany, Boston, and served in the personnel 
department of William S. Filene Com- 
pany, Boston. Because of his work and 
experience, he served on the President’s 

dvisory Commission on Education. Mr. 
Allen will give the members of the NBTA 
a very practical discussion that will help 
teachers to understand some of the prob- 
lems of business. 

The complete program for the three 
major departments and the sectional 
round-table meetings will appear in the 

ecember issue of THE JOURNAL. 

Tuesday evening, December 30, has been 
Set aside as an open evening for meetings 
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and banquets of related groups. The fol- 
lowing organizations have already planned 
banquets in conjunction with the NBTA 
meetings: American Association of Com- 
mercial Colleges, National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools, and Delta 
Pi Epsilon. The alumni of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, have arranged 
a breakfast on Wednesday morning, De- 
cember 31. The alumni of the University 
of Denver have arranged a breakfast for 
Tuesday morning, December 30. Any 
other groups planning meetings should 
contact the president, Elvin S. Eyster, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, to have 
their meetings included in the printed pro- 
gram. They should also contact the local 
chairman, Paul S. Moser, Moser School, 
Chicago, to make arrangements with the 
hotel. 


NAACS Meeting Scheduled for Chicago 


The National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools will hold its twenty- 
ninth annual convention on Monday, De- 
cember 29 at the Hotel Sherman in Chi- 
cago, in conjunction with the annual 
NBTA meeting. 

General plans for the convention pro- 
gram were outlined at the annual meeting 
of the association’s Board of Governors 
on October 31 and November 1. A de- 
tailed account of the program will appear 
in a later issue of THE JOURNAL, 

The annual banquet will be held on 
Tuesday evening, the night set aside by 
the National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion for meetings of special groups. 

Edward M. Hull, Banks Business Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, is president of the 
NAACS. Other officers are: Secretary, 
H. FE. V. Porter, Jamestown (New York) 
Business College; treasurer, E. H. Nor- 
man, Baltimore Business College; vice- 
president, eastern division, H. N. Rasely, 
Lynn Branch of Burdett College, Boston ; 
vice-president, southern division, C. W. 
Edmondson, Edmondson Business College, 
Chattanooga; vice-president, central divi- 
sion, W. A. Robbins, Lincoln (Nebraska) 
School of Commerce; vice-president, 
western division, Charles F. Walker, 
Northwestern School of Commerce, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


Meeting Planned for Southwestern Group 


The 13th Annual Convention of the 
Southwestern Private Commercial Schools 
Association will be held in the Plaza 
Hotel in San Antonio, Texas, on Friday 
and Saturday, November 27-28. 

Napoleon Hill, noted author and trainer 
of salesmen, is scheduled to deliver one 
of the principal addresses at the conven- 
tion. His subject will be “Going the Ex- 
tra Mile in Business Training.” Other 
speakers include James F. Sherwood of 
the South-Western Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Allan W. Houghton, 
president of the National Business Train- 
ing Institute, Sioux City, Iowa; 
Buehner, Better Business Bureau, Hous- 
ton, Texas; R. W. Gordon of the Charles 
R. Hadley Company, Los Angeles. 

A. B. Chenier of the Beaumont Busi- 
ness College, Beaumont, Texas, is presi- 
dent of the Association; Ben H. Henthorn, 
Kansas City College of Commerce, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, is vice-president; and 
C. I. Blackwood, Blackwood-Davis Busi- 
ness College, Oklahoma City, is secretary- 
treasurer. 


If hotel reservations are made before 
the time of registration, the Hotel Sher- 
man will assure a single room at the rate 
of $2.50 a day or a double room with 
twin beds at the rate of $4.50 a day. 

Membership in the NBTA costs $2.00 
a year. It entitles members to attendance 
at the convention as well as to four issues 
of The Business Education Digest and the 
Yearbook. Dues should be sent to the 
secretary, J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green 
College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. 

Officers of the Association, in addition 
to Mr. Eyster and Mr. Hill are: first vice- 
president, Fidelia Van Antwerp, Joliet 
Township High School, Joliet, Illinois; 
second vice-president, Sam J. Wanous, as- 
sistant professor of business administra- 
tion, University of Arizona, Tucson, Ari- 
zona; treasurer, Karl M. Maukert, Duffs- 
Iron City College, Pittsburgh. 


Tri-State Meeting Postponed 


Because of the recent strike of hotel 
employees in Pittsburgh, the executive 
committee of the Tri-State Education As- 
sociation found it necessary to postpone 
the Fall meeting, originally scheduled for 
October 17 and 18, until November 21 
and 22. 

The complete program, as outlined in 
the October number of THE JouRNAL, will 
be presented at that time. The program 
of each of the sectional meetings will be 
based on the general theme Tests and 
Visual Aids or Teacher Aids and Mate- 
rials for the Classroom Teacher in Com- 
mercial Education. 

D. D. Lessenberry of the University of 
Pittsburgh is president of the Association. 

e 


Business Writing Association 
To Meet in December 

The annual convention of the American 
Business Writing Association will be held 
at the Hotel Morrison in Chicago, De- 
cember 29-30. Professor William H. But- 
terfield of the University of Oklahoma is 
the general convention chairman; Profes- 
sor L. W. McKelvey of Northwestern 
University is local chairman. 

In order to insure sufficient time for the 
informal discussion of speeches, C. R. An- 
derson, association secretary, reports that 
routine reports will be held to a minimum 
and all lengthy reports will be condensed 
and duplicated for distribution. Details 
of the program will appear in a later 
issue of THE JOURNAL. 

Professor Alta Gwinn Saunders of the 
University of Illinois is president of the 
group. 


Audio-Visual Educators 
To Hold Conference 


As this issue of THE JoURNAL goes to 
press, final preparations are being made 
for the fifth annual Southern Conference 
on Audio-Visual Education, scheduled for 
November 13, 14 and 15 in Atlanta. Con- 
ference headquarters will be at the Ansley 
Hotel. 

Among the nationally-known authorities 
in film and radio education on the con- 
vention program is Dr. Ellsworth C. Dent, 
director of the educational department, 
RCA Manufacturing Company. 

The annual exhibits of audio-visual 
equipment and displays of publications 
and other materials in the field are a 
valuable feature of the conference. 
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Swanson On Leave of Absence 
At University of Southern California 


Edwin A. Swanson has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence from his posi- 
tion as head of the department of com- 
merce at Arizona State Teachers Col- 
lege, Tempe, to work on his doctorate at 
the University of Southern California. 

Mr. Swanson’s teaching experience has 
been at the University of Southern Cali- 


Mr. Swanson 


fornia, at the Fullerton (California) Jun- 
ior College and in the elementary and 
secondary schools of Nebraska. 

He holds degrees from Nebraska State 
Teachers College and the University of 
Southern California. He has been editor 
of The National Business Education Quar- 
terly for the past two years. 

€ 


Callarman to Oregon 


C. C. Callarman, in charge of com- 
mercial teacher-trainingy at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma for the past year, has 
accepted a position as assistant profes- 
sor of secretarial science at Oregon 
State College, Corvalis. 

Before going to the University of 
Oklahoma, he was associated with 
Oklahoma A. and M. College and pre- 
vious to that was head of the commer- 
cial department of the Ponca City 
(Oklahoma) High School. He is a 
graduate of Central State Teachers 
College at Edmondson, Oklahoma. 

On accepting his new position, Mr. 
Callarman resigned from the presidency 
of the Oklahoma Commercial Teachers 
Federation, which he has held for the 
past year. 

e 
Edwards to Portsmouth, Virginia 


After five years in the Catonsville 
(Maryland) High School, W. L. Ed- 
wards has accepted an appointment as di- 
rector of business education at Woodrow 
Wilson High School, Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia. 

Before going to Maryland, where he 
also taught evening defense classes at 
Fort Meade, Mr. Edwards was assistant 
principal and teacher of commercial sub- 
jects at Goodlettsville (Tennessee) High 
School. 

After completing his undergraduate 
work at Bowling Green College of Com- 
merce, he received his Master’s degree at 
the University of Maryland. 


DeBrum Returns to Stanford 


Joseph DeBrum has accepted an ap- 
pointment for the coming year at Stan- 
ford University in California as an in- 
structor in education and_ general 
supervisor of student teaching. He plans 
to return next year to Columbia Uni- 
versity, where he spent the past semester, 
to finish work on his degree. 

Mr. DeBrum spent the first semester 
of last year at Stanford University 
while on leave of absence from Sequoia 
High School, Redwood City, California. 

He was president of the NEA De- 
partment of Business Education in 
1939. 


Agnes Pearson Cooper Gets 
University of Tennessee Appointment 


Agnes M. Pearson, whose marriage to 
D. A. Cooper, personnel director of S. 
H. George and Sons, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, took place October 15, is now at 
the University of Tennessee Experimen- 
tal School in Norris. 


Mrs. Cooper 


Mrs. Cooper was formerly in the de- 
partment of business and secretarial stud- 


ies at Alfred University, Alfred, New 
York. A graduate of Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Pittsburg, she received her 
Master’s degree from Denver University 
and took further work at Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Education. 

Mr. Cooper was graduated from the 
University of Tennessee and holds a 
Master’s degree in business education 
from Columbia University. His addi- 
tional graduate work was also at Har- 
vard University. 


Pair Advanced at Gregg College 


Paul M. Pair, registrar of Gregg Col- 
lege, Chicago, for the past year, has been 
appointed director of that school by Dr. 
John Robert Gregg, its founder and 
president. 

Formerly superintendent of schools in 
Kirkland, Washington, for five years, Mr. 
Pair is particularly interested in vocational 
guidance and personnel work. His Mas- 
ter’s degree is from the University of 
Washington and he has done additional 
work at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


Nelson Is Department Head 
At Fairbury, Nebraska 


Fairbury Junior College which «pened 


for its first semester this fall in Fair. f 


bury, Nebraska, announces the appoint. 7 
ment of Harold Nelson as head of the 


department of business education 


Mr. Nelson formerly held a -imilar 
position in the Junior College of South. 
eastern Colorado in Lamar. His initial 


Mr. Nelson 


experience was in the high schools of 7 


Kansas. 


After taking his undergraduate work § 
Kansas State College, § 
from 
Colorado State College of Education F 
graduate 
has been at the University of & 


at Fort Hays 
he received his Master's degre 
at Greeley. His additional 
work 
Denver. 


University of lowa 
Appoints George Hittler 


A new member on the faculty of the © 


University of Iowa, Iowa 


City, is 
George Hittler, a former instructor o! 7 


business education at James Millikin Unr 


versity, Decatur, Illinois. 
charge of commercial 
work. 


Mr. Hittler has taught in the high | 
schools of Moneta, Iowa; Aurora, Mir | 
nesota; and Pekin and Waukegan, Illi © 
He has also had considerable bus 7 


nois. 


He will be inf 
teacher-training 


ness experience in Chicago and Duluth, © 


Minnesota. 


His Bachelor’s degree was awarded a 


Hanover (Indiana) College and his Mas | 


ter’s degree at the University of [Ilinois 
in Urbana. 


Miss Thomas Changes Position 


Martha E. Thomas is assisting in the 
organization of commercial work in tht 
schools of Highland County, Virginia. She 
is directing shorthand and typing classes 
in both the Monterey and McDowell his! 
schools. 

Formerly a teacher at Abingdon, Vir 


ginia, she has also taught in Ripley, Wet 9 


Virginia. She is a graduate of Grove 
City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania. 
where she has done additional work. 
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Richards Takes New Position 


William A. Richards has accepted a 
position as head of the business education 
department at Erskine College, Due West, 
South Carolina. 


Mr. Richards, 


A former high school principal in Au- 
gusta and Maysville, Kentucky, Mr. Rich- 
ards also served as city supervisor of 
dusiness education in Greensboro. He re- 
ceived his Master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky this past summer. His 
undergraduate work was done at the Uni- 
versity of Louisiana and Eastern Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College. 


La Junta Appoints Miss Dearborn 


_La Junta Junior College, a recent ad- 
dition to the public school system of La 
Junta, Colorado, announces the appoint- 
ment of Lucille Dearborn as Dean of 
Women, registrar, and instructor in sec- 
retarial subjects. 

A graduate of Hastings (Nebraska) 
College and Barnes School of Commerce 
in Denver, Miss Dearborn has had ten 
years of teaching experience in the high 
schools of Nebraska. 


Toll to Washington State 


Lewis R. Toll has accepted an appoint- 
ment as assistant professor of business 
education at Washington State College in 
Pullman. 

Formerly a member of the commercial 
education department of the Western IIli- 
nois State Teachers College in Macomb, 
Mr. Toll has been on a leave of absence 
for the past year while working for his 
doctorate at New York University. 


Miss Adams Conducts N. Y. A. Project 


Virginia L. Adams is directing an 
N. Y. A. project at Madison College, Har- 
risonburg, Virginia, giving an intensive 
secretarial course to graduates of Vir- 
ginia high schools. 

Miss Adam’s previous teaching experi- 
ence was in the high schools of Corydon 
and Logansport, Indiana. She is a gradu- 
ate of Indiana State Teachers College and 
has done further work at Gregg Col- 
lege and at New York University. 
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Miss Gentry at Women’s College 
Of University of North Carolina 


A recent addition to the faculty of the 
Women’s College of the University of 
North Carolina at Greensboro is Emily E. 
Gentry. 

Miss Gentry has organized and headed 
three high school business departments in 
Calhoun Falls and North Augusta, South 
Carolina and High Point, North Carolina. 
She was graduated from Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina, and was 
awarded the Master’s degree at Columbia 
University. 


First Woman Typist Dies 


Mrs. Charles L. Fortier, daughter of 
Christopher Latham Sholes, co-inventor 
with Carlos Glidden of the first practical 
typewriter, died at her home in Milwaukee 
on September 30th, her 84th birthday, and 
was buried in that city near the grave of 
her illustrious father. 

It was in 1873 when Mrs. Fortier, then 
a girl of 16, sat down at the keyboard of 
her father’s first perfected model “type- 
writer” and became the world’s first wom- 


Mrs. Fortier 


an typist. Little did either she or her 
father realize that by that simple act she 
leapt into world-wide fame. 

In her footsteps have followed millions 
of women and girls to take important 
and practical places in the world of busi- 
ness. If Christopher Latham  Sholes 
through the invention of the typewriter 
was “the emancipator of women” as he 
has been called, then his daughter, Mrs. 
Fortier, was truly woman’s guide to a 
larger and fuller life. 

Having proven that his machine was 
practical, Sholes took his model to the 
Remingtons of Ilion, New York, who, 
quickly recognizing its value, began its 
manufacture. Sales developed slowly, for 
writing by machine was a revolutionary 
idea. But as the idea spread, and the 
demand for operators grew, a legion of 
women new to the business world but 
strong with courage and purpose arose to 
meet it. Thus, since 1873 more than 
3,000,000 girls and women have won in- 
dependence and gained economic self- 
sufficiency through Mrs. Fortier’s example 
and the typewriter that her father in- 
vented. 
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Miss O’Neal to Alfred University 


* Augusta O’Neal has resigned from her 
position at the St. Johnsbury (V«crmont) 
Academy to accept an appointment to the 


faculty of Alfred University, Alfre |, N.Y, 7 


Miss O'Neal 


Before going to Vermont, Miss ()’Nea 4 


taught for ten years in Naperville, Ill- 


nois. A graduate of Indiana State leach- 7 


ers College at Terre Haute, Miss 0’Nea 
received her Master’s degree from Har- 


vard University. She has also taken ad- |= 


vanced work at Indiana University, and 
the Universities of Colorado and Cincin- 
nati. 

e 


Additions to Gregg Staff 


Harry W. Sundwall, formerly oi 
Brigham Young’ University, Provo, 
Utah, and Lyle O. Willhite, Indiana 
(Pennsylvania) State Teachers College, 
recently accepted positions with The 
Gregg Publishing Company. 

Mr. Sundwall will be the company’ 
field representative in Utah, Nevada 
and Northern California. graduate 
of Brigham Young University, he has 
done graduate work there and at the 
University of California and Gregg Col- 
lege, Chicago. 


The new Gregg representative in the 7 


state of Michigan, Mr. Willhite was 7 


formerly head of the commercial de 
partment of the Bowling Green (Ohio) 


High School. A graduate of Bowling ~ 
Green State University, he received his ~ 
Master’s degree from Ohio State Uni 7 
versity and has taken further graduate 7 
work at the University of Pittsburgh. 7 


& 
University of Kentucky Appointments 
Raymond Dudley Johnson, 


School, is graduate assistant to A. | 


Lawrence, head of the department of busi: ie 
ness education at the University of Ker- ; 
tucky, Lexington, this year. He is a gradu 


ate of Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. 


Fellowships in business education have § 
been awarded to Miss Willie  Curts 
Wright, a teacher in the Algood, Tennes § 
see High School, and to Mrs. Phoebe § 


Evans Waters, West Virginia Wesleyat 
College, Buckhannon. 
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Success Business College Changes 


Clarence M. Conkling, formerly head of 
the commercial department of the Bright- 
on (Colorado) High School, has been 
named executive vice-president in charge 
of all curricular activities at the Success 
Business and Reporting College in Den- 
ver. He has also been principal of the 
National Business College, Abilene, Texas. 
E. E. Stoffel, President of the College, 
announces the opening of another Success 
Business College in Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado. Clifford Boyce, former principal of 
the Denver school, will be in charge. 


Pi Omega Pi Activities 


Alpha Eta chapter of Pi Omega Pi at 
Oklahoma A. and M. College in Still- 
water took as honorary members during 
the summer two well-known members of 
The Gregg Publishing Company staff, 
Clyde I. Blanchard and Charles E. Zou- 
bek. Miss Ray Abrams, principal of the 
Joseph A. Maybin School for Graduates, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, was also made 
an honorary member. 

A new chapter of the fraternity, with 
thirty members, was recently installed at 
the University of Tennessee in Knoxville. 
G. H. Parker of the University of Ten- 
nessee, Edwin Swanson, sponsor of the 
Pi Omega Pi chapter at State Teachers 
College, Tempe, Arizona, and Irma Ehr- 
enhardt, national historian of the frater- 
nity, directed the installation. 


Mathis Opens New School 


The third Bish Mathis Institute was re- 
cently opened in Pass Christian, Mis- 
sissippi by Bish Mathis, owner and oper- 
ator of two private business schools in 
Longview, Texas and Monroe, Louisiana. 


e 
Consumer Credit Implications 


Consumer Credit and Economic Sta- 
bility, by Rolf Nugent, presents an analysis 
of the dynamic characteristics of consumer 
credit, with a discussion of the possibility 
of controlling its expansion and contrac- 
tion in the interest of economic stability. 
It describes the development of consum- 
er credit agencies and gives extensive tab- 
ular summaries of consumer credit re- 
ceivables for the period 1923 through 
1937, here made available for the first 
time. It is published by the Russell 
Sage Foundation in New York. 

The study implies that the consumer 
credit is expanded during periods of 
Prosperity and contracts during periods 
of depression. This is contrary to the 
thought that many of us have had on 
this subject. To the extent to which this 
Is true, consumer credit is obviously a 
means of accentuating inflation and de- 
Pression and therefore the control of 
consumer credit may be one of the means 
for helping to level off the cycle. 


e 
Chamber of Commerce Pamphlets 


The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has published several pamphlets 
which should interest teachers of sales- 
manship and distributive education. They 
may be obtained from the Domestic Dis- 
tribution Department of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

The bulletins include: Chain Stores (46 
pp.) ; Spring and Fall Openings (19 pp.) ; 
tstribution in the United -States (89 pp.) ; 
Distribution Services and Costs (47 pp.) ; 
General Events (55 pp.); Legislative Re- 
Strictions in Retailing (10 pp.) ; Christmas 
Events (95 pp.); List of Publications, 
April, 1941 (37 pp.). 
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Catholic Schools to Have 
Two Typing Contests 


The National Catholic High School 
Typists Association will sponsor two 
contests in typewriting again this year. 
The first, an Every-Pupil Contest, will be 
held on March 12, 1942. This early an- 
nouncement is made so that all Catholic 
high schools which teach either first or 
second year typing will have an oppor- 
tunity to make their entries. 

For first-year typists a straight copy 
test for ten minutes will be given; a letter 
test for fifteen minutes is planned for 
second-year typists. 

Silver and Sunray cups and_ plaques 
will be awarded to the winning schools. 
Silver medals bearing distinct insignia of 
the association will be awarded to the 
four individuals who produce the best 
papers in the contest. 

Certificates of merit will be given to the 
forty highest contestants doing superior 
work in the various divisions. Duplicate 
awards will be given to the school and 
individuals having duplicate scores. Hon- 
orable mention will be made to those 
doing excellent work. 

Information regarding the Individual 
Contest to be held April 30, 1942, will be 
given at a later date. ‘ 

For membership in the association, ap- 
plication blanks, and further information 
write to Rev. Matthew Pekari, O. F. M. 
Cap., St. Joseph’s College & Military 
Academy, Hays, Kansas. 

e 


Los Angeles Consumer 
Education Bulletin 


A new manuscript Consumer Education 
News and Views, is being published by 
the Commercial Education section of the 
Los Angeles city schools under the direc- 
tion of John N. Given, Supervisor of 
Commercial Education. 

The fine material in Volume No. I 
augers well for the future issues. 


New Edition of Retailing Guide 
The completely revised edition of 


A Guide for Retail Advertising and Sell- 
ing contains more than 60,000 words in 
the form of definitions, recommendations, 
standards, laws, legal decisions, govern- 
ment regulations and ethical conceptions. 

It abounds in fact information and 
guidance on the practices which a quarter 
of a century of Better Business Bureau 
experience shows are most likely to be 
deceptive or unfair. 

It is the only book of its kind—the only 
book containing the practical operating 
philosophy of Better Business Bureaus— 
the only book which reveals the Bureaus’ 
standards of ethical judgment. Copies 
may be obtained for 60 cents from the 
National Association of Better Business 
Bureaus, Inc., in New York. 

Published originally in 1932, A Guide 
for Retail Advertising and Selling has 
been completely revised and brought up 
to date after months of careful research 
by a committee representing The National 
Association of Better Business Bureaus. 
It has been checked for accuracy and 
completeness by retailers from coast to 
coast, by government, scientific and edu- 
cational authorities and by _ representa- 
tives of national manufacturers, trade as- 
sociations and the trade press. 

Interpreting fair trade practice in terms 
of protecting the consumer against false, 
misleading or deceptive advertising and 
selling practices, this book will aid every 
teacher of distributive training, elemen- 
tary business training, and consumer edu- 
cation improve his work. 


Capital City Commercial College News 

Aiter nearly forty years of service in 
the Capital City Commercial College, 
Des Moines, Iowa, I. H. Carothers, vice- 
president of the institution, has retired. 
Margaret Davenport, an instructor at the 
school for twenty years, has been elected 
to the vice-presidency. 

Among the new teachers at the college 
are G. W. Puffer of Fond du Lac, Wis- 
consin; James Chapin of the Indianola 
(Indiana) High School and Archie R. 
Graves, formerly at the American Insti- 
tute of Business in Des Moines. 

New York Establishes 
One-Year Business Law Course 

Clinton A. Reed, Chief of the Bureau 
of Business Education at Albany, New 
York, announces the establishment of a 
one-year business law course, carrying 
one-unit Regents credit. This change was 
made possible, in part, by the transfer of 
economics and economic geography to the 
social studies. 

“The business law course has been sub- 
jected to considerable criticism,” ex- 
plained Mr. Reed. “Teachers experienced 
considerable difficulty in covering ade- 
quately the course requirements in half a 
year. Moreover, certain topics that are 
considered important were eliminated be- 
cause of the limited amount of time.” 

New Home for Milwaukee School 


The Business Institute of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, is established in new quarters 
at Plankinton Avenue and Wells Street. 
President of the school is S. B. Traisman 
and the secretary-treasurer is L. E. 
Huseby. 

Occupational Index Publications 


Students, recent graduates, and others 
who think they would like to go into busi- 
ness for themselves, instead of working 
for an employer all their lives, will find 
the advantages and disadvantages of doing 
so succinctly described in Starting Your 
Own Business. This is the latest leaflet 
in the series of 67 Occupational Abstracts 
published at New York University by 
Occupational Index, Inc. Single copies, 
25 cents, five dollars a hundred. 

Other recent publications of Occupa- 
tional Index, Inc. include 66 Best Books 
on Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance, a bibliography arranged in suggested 
order of purchase for an average public 
school library. The authors are Professor 
Robert Hoppock of New York Univer- 
sity and Samuel Spiegler, Managing Edi- 
tor of Occupational Index. Single copies 
25 cents. 

The ninety-six new books and pam- 
phlets which appeared in 1940 on methods 
and techniques alone are listed in Guid- 
ance and Personnel Books of 1940, single 
copies 25 cents, five dollars a hundred. 

New Occupational Analysis 


How to Choose a Profitable Occu- 
pation is an unusually fascinating book- 
let by Sumner Harwood, published by the 
Cambridge (Massachusetts) Analytical 
Services. It indicates the differences in life 
earnings in yariou’$ occupations not only in 
terms of individual years but over the 
usual lifetime. It suggests why some 
occupations are likely to become more 
attractive and why other occupations are 
likely to become less attractive in the 
near future, 
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Lt. Herbert E. McMahan, a com- 
mercial instructor at Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College, is 
now stationed at the United States 
Navy Yard in Philadelphia. Formerly 
city supervisor of commercial education 
at Wilmington, Delaware, he received 
his Master’s degree from Temple Uni- 
versity. 


Northern High School in Flint, Mich- 
igan has two new teachers in its com- 
mercial department: Marguerite Aurand, 
a recent graduate of Western Michigan 
College of Education at Kalamazoo, 
and Stanley Schulz, formerly of Lowell 
Junior High School in Flint. 


Ward M. Nichols has been advanced 
to the position of acting chairman of 
the business department at San Fran- 
cisco Junior College where he_ has 
taught for the past six years. He holds 
degrees from Oregon State College and 
Stanford University. 
@ 


Newly-elected principal of the high 
school and head of the commercial de- 
partment at Mystic, Iowa is Keith X. 
Utterback, who previously headed the 
commercial department at Randall 
(Iowa) Consolidated School. He is a 
graduate of Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Vernon A. Musselman is on a year’s 
leave of absence from the Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma schools to teach at the 
University of Oklahoma in Norman, 
while working for his Doctor’s degree. 
His Master's degree is from that school. 

e 

After three years as head of the com- 
mercial department of the Dobyns- 
Bennett High School, Kingsport, Ten- 
nessee, Grace Wilson Bruce has ac- 
cepted a position at Huntingdon Col- 
lege, Montgomery, Alabama. A gradu- 
ate of Union University, Jackson, Ten- 
nessee and Bowling Green (Kentucky) 
College of Commerce, she was awarded 
her Master’s degree at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 


€ 
Olive Parmenter has left the high 
school at Pemberville, Ohio to teach at 
St. Lawrence University in Canton, 
New York. She was graduated from 
Bowling Green (Ohio) State University 
and received her Master’s degree at 
Columbia University. 
e 
Strayer-Bryant & Stratton College in 
Baltimore announces the pomotion to 
head of the shorthand department of 
Mary Belle Walker, an instructor there 
for the past twenty years. Marion 
Logan, a graduate of New York Uni- 
versity, has joined the college staff as 
instructor in office training. 
e 


Hilda Ruth Friese has resigned from 
her position in the Cuba (Missouri) 
High School to work in the business 
office at Washington University, where 
she did her undergraduate work. Her 
graduate work has been at New York 
University, 
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Mrs. Faye Bratcher, who has taught 
in the commerce departments at Pied- 
mont College, Demorest, Georgia, and 
at the Anderson (South Carolina) Col- 
lege, is now teaching in the Mary 
Hardin-Baylor College at Belton, 
Texas. A graduate of the University of 
Georgia, she has taken advanced work 
at the University of North Carolina 
and the Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

e 


Tennessee Wesleyan College an- 
nounces the appointment of Betty 
Brient, a graduate of the University of 
Tennessee, to succeed Louise Medlin, 
who is teaching at the Lenoir City 
(Tennessee) High School. 


Winfred J. Lincoln has been advanced 
to the head of the commercial depart- 
ment at the Albert Lea (Minnesota) 
Junior College. He was formerly a 
teacher and high school principal in 
Wisconsin schools. His degrees are 
from Whitewater State Teachers Col- 
lege and Marquette University, both in 
Wisconsin. 

e 

After several years business experi- 
ence in New York City, Miss Sydney 
Griffin has accepted an initial teaching 
position at Dickinson Junior College 
in Williamsport, Pennsylvania. Her 
undergraduate work was at Elmira 
(New York) College and her graduate 
work at New York University. 


Travis Kirkland has transferred to 
North Fulton High School in Atlanta 
from the high school at Cedartown, 
Georgia. He received his Bachelor's 
degree from Georgia Teachers College 
at Statesboro, and his Master’s degree 
from the University of Tennessee. 
e 


The new head of the commercial de- 
partment at Bridgeport Township (Illi- 
nois) High School is Kenneth F..Carter 
from the Township High School at 
Harrisburg, Iilinois. A graduate of 
Arkansas State Teachers College at 
Conway, he has also taught in several 
Arkansas high schools. 

Frances A. Clark has accepted a posi- 
tion in the business administration de- 
partment of Potomac State School of 
West Virginia University, a junior col- 
lege at Keyser. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Akron, she taught for five 
years at the Rittman, Ohio High 
School. 

Madison College at Harrisonburg, 
Virginia, announces the addition to its 
faculty of Joseph C. Brown from Dana 
College at Blair, Nebraska. He received 
both his Bachelor’s and Master’s de- 
grees at the University of Nebraska 
and is now a candidate for the doctorate 
degree at New York University. 

> 

Frances §. Calland has been trans- 
ferred from the elementary grades at 
Collingdale, Pennsylvania to the com- 
mercial department of the high school 
there. 


Marguerite Waterman has clhiangei 


from 


School in Grove City, Pennsylvania 


the Cochranton (Pennsylvania) 
High School to the Grove City High a 


She is a graduate of Grove City College & 


A new faculty member at the Drexd @ 


Institute of Technology is 


Marion 


Myers, an assistant instructor in secre © 


tarial studies. 
e 


Solon Gentry has accepted a position e 


as supervision of practice teaching in busi- 7 
( ollege, 


ness education at Winthrop 


Rock Hill, South Carolina. His pvevion 


teaching experience was in th: 
schools at Decherd, Erwin and_ Johnson 
City, all in Tennessee. He _ has 
graduate work at 
Kentucky. 
George Peabody College Dem nstra 
tion School, Nashville, Tennessce, an- 
nounces the addition to its faculty of 
one of its former graduates, Eugenia 
Mosely. Miss Mosely has taught in the 


Ward-Belmont College in Nashville for | 


the past ten years. 
e 
Evelyn Young has made a _ change 


high 


taken 
the University of 


from the high school at Dale, Oklahoma [7 
to the high school at Carnegie, Okla [7 


homa. Her Bachelor’s degree is from 


the Oklahoma Eastern Central State 7 
Teachers College and her i 


from Oklahoma A. and M. College. 


Ohio University at Athens has ap- z 
i secretarial 


pointed as instructor in 
studies Ruby Hardenburg, who ha 


taught for the past six years in the [7 


Pleasantville, New Jersey, High School 
She graduated from Trenton 


sity. 


Gloria Scheer has resigned from her | 


position at Southern Business University 
in Atlanta to accept an appointment to the 
faculty of the School of Commerce at the 
University of Georgia in Athens. She's 
a graduate of the University of Georgia 


The University of Rochester announces 
the introduction of a training course fot 


State 
Teachers College and was awarded her 
Master’s degree at New York Univer 


commercial teachers and office workers 7 
Mary Ehret who has been appointed to | 


the 


new commercial staff, holds her 


Bachelor’s degree from the University © 
of Buffalo and her Master’s degree from | 


New York University. 
« 


A recent appointment to the secretarial 
science staff at Akron (Ohio) Universit) 
was that of Darrell L. Reedy. Before 
accepting this position he was a teachet 
in the high schools at Rock Springs and 
at Powell in Wyoming. His degrees art 
from Central Missouri State Teachers 
College and from New York University 
where he is taking further graduate work. 
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1 State fim methods of teaching filing and visible record clerk’s American Institute of Filing certificate 

ppd FS keeping. before hiring. Eloquent evidence that our prac- 


tice methods of teaching get results! 
Remington Rand’s practice methods of 
teaching are keyed for simple, easy teacher in- 


Today, neither students nor employers can 
afford the costly, slow process of “‘on the job” 
learning. Clerical help must be “office” trained 


-om her 


pe : in the school! struction and correction. And are adaptable 
at the to your various period requirements. 
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Three Outstanding 
McGraw-Hill Texts 


FITTING YOURSELF 


FOR BUSINESS 


By Elizabeth Gregg MacGibbon 


A fresh, vigorous, and wholly original attack on the 
problem of getting and holding a job. The author pre- 
sents a wealth of sound, practical advice and sugges- 
tions which should enable the reader to approach the 
prospective employer with confidence and fit into a 
suitable job without a trace of friction, uncertainty or 
clumsiness. $2.00. 


INTRODUCTION TO 


ADVERTISING 


By Brewster and Palmer 


A basic text in advertising covering all phases of ihe 
subject: how to write it, how to display it, where to 
publish it, and the operating side of advertising. In 
this new 4th edition special attention has been given to 
the relation of advertising to the entire economic sys- 
tem in the U. S. $2.50. 


STANDARD HANDBOOK 


FOR SECRETARIES 


By Lois Hutchinson 


The secretarial student’s one-volume library, compiled 
by an experienced secretary during years of active 
work with prominent executives and professional men 
all over the country, to provide students and secretaries 
with the handbook of facts, procedures and methods 
that will give them sound training in secretarial tech- 
nique. New 3rd edition just published. $2.95. 


Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc. 
330 West 42nd St. New York 


PRACTICAL MODERN TEXTS 
ON TIMELY SUBJECTS 


WALTON 
COST ACCOUNTING 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING i 


You will be pleased with the clear and able manner in |) 
which these technical subjects are presented. The topics || 
are developed logically; illustrative forms and probleny 
and unusually comprehensive practice work are pro. |} 
vided. Complete Master Keys are available to instructors, || 


OTHER WALTON PUBLICATIONS 


Constructive Accounting Office Procedure and 
(for beginning students) Practice 

Advanced Accounting I Business Law Cases 

Advanced Accounting IT Walton Business Law 
and Auditing Series 

C.P.A. Examination 
Review ing Procedure and 

Municipal Accounting Practice 


Mathematics of Accounting “Improving Your Person. ¢ 


and Finance (2 vols.) ality” 
Elements of Busi- Stock Brokerage Account. 
ness Law ing 


We will gladly send any Walton texts for 
ninety days’ examination upon request. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COMPANY 


Walton-Maclean Typewrit. ||” 


WALTON PUBLISHING | 


HANDY BINDER 


for your copies of 
THE JOURNAL 


Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference 


file. Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or re | 


moved in one operation. 

Price $1.75 postpaid. 
THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Please send me ...... Handy Binders. 


(Binders will be sent on approval, if desired—to be returned 


er paid for within 10 days.) 
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FUNCTIONS OF BUSINESS—A TEXT FOR 
CONSUMER AND PRODUCER, by Lloyd 
L. Jones, Herbert A. Tonne and Ray G. 
Price; New York: The Gregg Publishing 
Company, 557 pp. $2.00. 


Functions of Business, intended for 
both consumer and producer education, is 
written by three men, each of whom has 
been prominent in the field of consumer 
education during the years that this type 
of education has been emphasized. There- 
fore, when they collaborate in the writing 
of a single text it is but natural that an 
outstanding contribution to the current 
literature should result. The content of 
the book deals with all phases of economic 
education as these affect everyone. 

There are sixty separate sections ar- 
ranged logically under seven major divi- 
sions: Business and Its Characteristics; 
Distribution—Marketing—Selling; Organ- 
ization—Ownership—Control; Interpretive 
Accounting—Risk Bearing—Forecasting ; 
Credit—Banking—Financing — Budgeting; 
Law—Workers — Taxes — Government; 
and Business Enterprise and American 
Standards. An analysis of the seven di- 
visions indicates that the entire field of 
business as it exists in this country has 
been included. 

This reviewer predicts that Functions 
of Business will do much to clarify the 
uncertainty that has existed as to what 
should be included in a course for com- 
mercial and social-science majors. This 
prediction will, in all probability, be sub- 
stantiated by the sales that Functions of 
Business will enjoy. 

All teachers of business subjects should 
secure a copy of this book, irrespective of 
whether they are teaching a course in con- 
sumer education, and the book should be- 
come an integral addition to their pro- 
fessional libraries—Benjamin R. Haynes, 
The University of Tennessee. 


e 

FOUNDATIONS OF ACCOUNTING, by 
Alfred D’Allessandro, New York: Long- 
oy Green and Co., Inc.; 622 pp. 


The bases for an understanding and 
practice of basic record keeping are here 
presented in a publication that has been 
tried and tested in the classroom at the 
college level. 

The balance sheet approach is used in 
the gradual expansion of accounting meth- 
ods from a sole ownership to the corpo- 
ration. Both the importance and the func- 
tion of accounts are well emphasized in 
the presentation, for in the words of the 
author, “A general understanding of the 
meaning, purpose and use of accounts is 
fundamental to the mastery of the sub- 
ject.” As is very desirable in the teaching 
of basic accounting, technique and form 
are also emphasized throughout the pres- 
entation. 

The problem material available in the 
text is more than ample for the needs of 
the classroom in a one-year course. The 
text merits examination by accounting in- 
Structors interested in a thorough, con- 
cis€ presentation of subject matter. 


CATION 


NOVEMBER, 1941 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 
This Department Conducted by 
Lempi S. Talvensaari 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING, by Harry W. 
Hepner, New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 584 pp. $4.00. 


Intended as a basic text for the first 
year course in advertising, this book of- 
fers certain new approaches to the study 
of the subject: (1) recognition of the 
consumer movement as a reflection of 
social changes now taking place, as well 
as an effort on the part of some adver- 
tising men to make advertising of greater 
service to the consumer; (2) inclusion of 
background information for and emphasis 
upon reading current advertising journals; 
(3) explanation of the current field sur- 
vey methods of studying consumers and 
results of reports made by field organiza- 
tions who apply scientific techniques to 
modern advertising. 

Comprehensive sets of examinations and 
answers are available to instructors. These 
examinations may be scored by hand or 
with the International Business Machines 
Corporation test scoring machine. Film 
strips, with instructions for use in an 
inexpensive projector, will be ready for 
use in the near future. A teacher’s manual 
is available and also a student workbook 
prepared with daily assignments for self- 
testing. 


HOW YOU CAN GET A BETTER JOB, by 
Willard K. Lasher and Edward A. Rich- 
ards, Chicago: American Technical So- 
ciety, 175 pp., $1.50. 


To those looking for promotion or 
initial employment, this thorouehly read- 
able text should be an inspiration calling 
upon them to put forth additional effort 
in self-evaluation and self-improvement. 

The presentation is divided into three 
main parts: In the first part, “The Human 
Element,” the authors emphasize the grow- 
ing importance of personal relationships 
on the job; in the second part, “Self- 
Management,” they stress the need for 
continued improvement; and in the third 
part, “Selling Yourself,” they emphasize 
the essentials necessary for making the 
right impression when seeking a job or a 
promotion. 

When the authors say that “the better 
you are, the better you must plan to be,” 
they are presenting their challenge to the 
seeker of opportunity. 


RECORD KEEPING FOR EVERYONE, by 
William L. Moore, Howard E, Wheland, 
and Clinton M. File; Cincinnati: South- 
3160. Publishing Company, 423 pp. 

1.60. 


A new type of book written to provide 
practical training in simple record keeping 
for individuals, families, and clubs, and 
simple record keeping for small businesses. 
The transition to record keeping for small 
business is accomplished through the 
use of the columnar cash journal. 

While the book deals essentially with 
nontechnical bookkeeping, the course fur- 
nishes an excellent introduction to the 
technical phases of bookkeeping to those 
pupils who are interested in acquiring a 
tull understanding of bookkeeping for vo- 
cational purposes. The course is especially 
recommended for (a) personal, (b) non- 
vocational, (c) preparatory, (d) low I.Q., 
and (e) general record-keeping courses. 

A practice set is given in the text for 
review and further learning. The illustra- 
tive and problem material are typical of 
the high standards set by this publisher. 


BETTER RETAILING, A HANDBOOK FOR 

MERCHANTS, Dayton, Ohio: The Na- 

tional Cash Register Company, 310 pp., 
$2.50. 


Merchants all over the world have been 
guided by the sound and practical advice 
given in this book for twenty years. This 
book has been popular, not only in all 
branches of retailing, but also in trade 
associations, business schools, and various 
educational groups assisting retailers. 

This book is made up of a series of 
pamphlets covering the following topics: 
establishing a store; choosing a location; 
arranging interiors effectively; organizing 
for best results; buying merchandise to 
sell; pricing items to get profits; display- 
ing goods effectively ; advertising to attract 
customers; increasing sales; handling 
special sales; making windows produce; 
lighting a store attractively; selling to get 
best returns; training salespeople; paying 
salespeople properly; using the telephone 
to advantage; making detieers service 
pay; controlling stock; controlling credits 
and collections; cutting expenses; dividing 
a store by departments; keeping necessary 
records; determining systems needed; 
getting the most from retailing. 

Teachers of retailing will find many 
splendid ideas in these bulletins. Their 
usefulness is increased when put together 
in a single volume. 

INTRODUCTION TO ACCOUNTING, by 
Louis O. Foster, Chicago: Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 742 pp. $4.00. 


Here is a college text in accounting 
with a radically different approach to the 
understanding of accounting principles 
and procedures. The author calls it the 
asset approach. He first presents a study 
of assets and the functions performed by 
them and then explains accounting pro- 
cedures in terms of these assets. 
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THE COMMON 
SENSE PEN FOR 
BUSINESS 


An Esterbrook Fountain 
Pen is the business pen 
...as efficient as the 
most advanced business 
methods. No other foun- 


tain pen regardless of 
price offers so wide a 
choice of writing points 
for every business pur- 
pose and every individual 
writing style. 

Points Renewable... any 


Esterbrook Renew- 


Point can be duplicated 
for as little as 25c. There 
are no repair delays. 
You simply screw it in 
the barrel yourself. Your 
stationer has the point for 
your job or writing style. 


Complete Fountain Pens, 
black or colors, $1.00 up. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. 
50 Cooper St., Camden, N.J. 


Pen with 
2556, 


An Esterbrook Fountain 
Renew-Point No. 1550 or No. 


SHORTHAND 


The Gregg-approved Esterbrook Re- 
new-Point No. 1555 will help give you 
more speed and more legible notes. 


MANIFOLDING 


Use an Esterbrook Fountain Pen 
with Renew-Point No. 1461. 


27 OTHER POINT STYLES 
AVAILABLE 


FOUNTAIN PENS 


The introductory chapter furnishes a 
background for understanding forms of 
business enterprise, with a large part of 
the presentation devoted to corporations. 
Then the assets used in different business 
are discussed and their ratio to the total 
of assets is explained in different types of 
business organizations offering different 
kinds of goods or services. 

Sources of assets are studied in the 
profit and loss statement, and income is 


explained as the source of asscts. Ey. 
penses are costs in acquiring income ay|% 
as service costs they decrease assets, Thy 
end-period adjustments, too, are explaing 
in terms of assets, their sources, and ue 7 
With the elimination of procedure 
based upon the mathematical concept tha i 
assets equal liabilities plus capital, 1). 7 
author feels that he has Gliminstad ’ 
bugaboo of the beginning student who 
a fear of mathematics. 


A Study of Business Education in St. Louis, 
issouri, and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, by 
Hamden’ L. Forkner, Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Company. Business Education Mono- 
graph 54, 45 pp. 


Bibliography 
Marion T. Lyndon, 
ness Administration, 
Free. 


Education, — by 
School of Busi- 
of Tennessee, 


Distributive 
Knoxville: 

University 


Business Letters Edition), by Walter 
Smart and Louis W. McKelvey: New York: 
Harper and Brothers, Pea pp. $3.00. | 


Commercial Arithmetic of Students 

in a Collegiate School of Business, by Jacob 

Orleans and Emanuel Saxe, New York: 

College of the City of New York, Research 

Study in Education, No. 1, 80 pp. 60 cents. 


Discussion Points on a Long-Range Training 
Program, by Hughes M. Blowers, Bureau of 
Business Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Sacramento, Free. 


Effective Advertising, Wy Harry W. Hepner, New 


York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 584 
pp. $4.00 

History of Business Education, by E. G. Knep- 
per, Bowling Green. Ohio: Bowling Green 


State University, $2.00 a copy; $1.50 in quan- 
tities. 


Learning to Compute, Books I and II, Yonkers, 


New York: World — Company. 


Money and Banking (New and Revised Edition), 


by Frederick A. Bradford, New York: Long- | 
mans, Green and Company, 845 pp. $3.75. | 
Missouri Publications: aie Bulletin No. 15; 


Advanced Problems of Retailing, Bulletin No. 
12; Speech for Salespeople, Bulletin No. 10, 
Free. Write to Mrs. Irene F. Blood, Super- 
visor of Distributive Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, perro City, Missouri. 


Occupational Mobility, by Omar Pancoast, Jr., 
oe York: Columbia University Press, 155 pp. 


$1.7 


Office Management and Piolo’: by John J. W. 
Neuner and Benjamin R. Haynes, Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Company, 530 pp. 


| Problems Relating to Coordination, 


Retailing Principles wd Methods, 


and Achievement,” ‘“‘Dress and rooming 
“Physical and Mental $2.09 a set 


Principles of Corporate by Mi) 
Company 


vew York: Longmans, Green and 
306 pp. $1.50. 

Problems And Issues In Business 
McKee Fisk, Editor. Seventh Year} 
National Business Teachers Associat 
of the Secretary, Bowling Green, 
330 pp. 
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versity of Chicago, 42 pp. 

Record Keeping for Everyone, by 

Moore, Howard E. Wheland, 

File. Cincinnati: South-Western 

Company, 423 pp. 


by Delbert 
Phil lips, Chica 
$4.00, 


Duncan and Charles F. 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1072 pp. 


The Education of Free Men in 
Democracy, by John W. Studebaker, 
tional Policies Commission, Washington, 
115 pp. 
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The Present Status of Junior 
Education, by Walter C. Eells, 
ington, D. C.: American Association 
Colleges, 340 ‘pp. $2. 50. 
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Training Course for ‘iisins Products Route Sa 
men, by John H. Dillon. Write to Teach 
trainer in Distributive Education, Indiv 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. Free. 


Training for Retailing: Organization of : 
proved Adult Evening Courses in Distribut 
Education, Bulletin 276 of the Michi 
State Board of Control for Vocational Edu 
tion, Lansing, Michigan. 12 pp. 


$3.75. 


Ohio Publications: 


List Bulletins and Refer- 
Where to Secure Teaching Aids; 


Sug- 


ences; 
gested Curriculums for Cooperative Part-Time 
Classes, Free; write to Miss M. M. Loos, State 
Office Building, Columbus, Ohio. 
e 

One Hundred Short Problems in Corporation 
Finance (Revised Editien), by Herbert E. 
Dougall and Harold W. Torgerson, New York: 


The Ronald Frress Company, 135 pp. $.90. 
Personality ‘Diiatitiinen by Estelle Hunter, Chi- 


cago: Better Speech Institute, 307 North Michi- 
and Ex- 


gan Avenue, Five volumes: ‘Voice 
pression,” “‘Mind and Background,” ‘Character 
ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ 
ON PAGE 30 
1. Yes. 
2. Yes, if the signer’s name is typed 
elsewhere. 


3. Two hyphens for emphasis. 

4. On the line with the name, on the 
line with the company name, or on a sep- 
arate line, whichever gives the best bal- 


ance. 
5. The custom has not yet been estab- 


lished. 


for Restaurant 
Association, 
N.W., 


Training Program 
Eastern Ohio Restaurant 
219, 318 Cleveland Avenue, 
Ohio. $1.50. 


Workbook for General Business, Units | to V 


Ernest H. Crabbe and Paul S. Salsgiver, | 
cinnati: Southwestern Publishing Compa! 
44c. 
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WHAT DOES 


TOUCH*™ 
CONTROL 


FINGER FLOW 
KEYBOARD 


RITING MEA 


IT MEANS EASY LEARNING! 

Perhaps that’s the biggest reason why, in more than 
20,000 schools where typing is taught, more Kasy-} riting 
Royals are used than any other make. 


For easy writing is built right into a Royal. For exam- 
ple, Segment Shift—a fundamental Royal construction 
principle. It not only aids speed, it banishes completely 
that nerve-wracking up-and-down movement of the car- 
riage every time you use the shift keys. And MAGIC* 
Margin—a margin-setting improvement that really works 
like magic, the way it sets margins instantly, at the flick 
of a finger. 

oth students and teachers will be interested in know- 

Both students and teacl It terested in k 
ing that, in a recent survey in business offices, more than 
twice as many typists and secretaries expressed a prefer- 


ence for Royal as for any other make! 


Easy to use, means easy to learn. And out in the busi 
ness world, it means an easier day’s work—less strain on 
eyes and nerves. And work that pleases “the boss”! 


ROYAL 


*Trade-marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Copyright 1941, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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